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WHAT, EXACTLY, 
ls ACCEPTABLE RISK? 


Last night you powered down a cholesterol-rich pasta with 
cream sauce. This morning you jaywalked across a busy four-lane 
street, and next weekend you're going to trust some nineteen-year-old 
who tells you there’s no way the bungee cord can break. 

Next to that, choosing new computer equipment is merely 
career threatening. 

We don't think it should be quite so risky. Which explains the 
existence of NetWare? Novell's networking software that unites such 
strange bedfellows as IBM and Sun; Oracle and Microsoft. 

NetWare not only preserves investments you've made, it'll 
accommodate whatever decisions you make next year. Our eighth 
generation products are the result of alliances we've built with over 
2500 software, hardware and system vendors, who've designed and 
tested thousands of their products to work with ours. 


Which means you really only have to ask one question to make 


your next risk an acceptable one. “Does it run with NetWare?” 





The Past, Present, and Future of Network Computing. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CAL 800-NETWARE 


IT’S EVERYTHING YOU COULD POSSIBLY 


WANT IN A LUXURY CAR. 





$ 2 79 Whoever coined 


A MONTH  theexpression(If 
you have to ask how much, you cant 
afford it” probably never inquired 
about our leasing program. Because 
now, the great value offered by a 
Maxima’ GXE can be yours for just 
$279/month when you lease it. 

Inside, youlll discover all kinds of 
amenities you wouldnt expect in a 
sedan at this price. For example, youlll 
find a Digital Touch Entry System, 
air conditioning, AM/FM cassette 
with Dolby’ and a sophisticated theft 
deterrent system. 


SO HOW COME YOU CAN AFFORD IT? 


And what would automotive lux 
ury be without the performance cre- 
dentials to match? So under the hood 
there's a sequential, multi-point, fuel- 
injected 160hp V6 that will ensure our 
interior doesnt make you too sedate. 

So if youve had your sights set on 
a luxury sedan, dont lower your 
expectations. Just lower your payments. 
By leasing a Maxima GXE at your 
Nissan’ Dealer. But hurry Because a 
lease like this 
is a luxury we 
can hardly 

BUILT FOR THE 


afford forever. HUMAN RACE! 








© 1992 Nissan Motor Corporation in US.A. Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp. Actual rate of > 27900 for 36-month 
closed-end lease of a 1992 Maxima GXE through NMAC. Limited-time offer available only through participating Nissan Deate d 
Subject to availabiliry. See dealer for details. Rate based on M SR P of $20,72500 inchuding freight and destination charges, less deale ost reduction 
of $1.50000 and non-refundable pre-paid rental reduction of $161000 Actual capitalized cost of $17,965.00 includes a non-refundable ac in fee of $35000 
Dealer participation may affect actual cost. License, taxes, cide. insurance, options and locally required equipment not included. Total of monthly payments $2936.00 
First months payment of $27900 and a refundable security deposit equal to one months payment 1c yunded to the next $25.00 inc unl the non-refundable 
pre-paid rental reduction of $1,61000 required at consummation. Purchase option may be available at che end of the lease f se price of $11,398 75, 
Lessee pays for maintenance. repairs, excessive wear and tear Mileage change of $0.15/mile for mileage over 13000 per year. Fayments may be slighely higher 
in AR. CT. KY MO. NC RI. TX VA, WV Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear theit seat Delts 
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WORLD: Mongolia's election reflects an 
utterly new mood 


NATION: Bush on the 
defensive 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


HEN IT COMES TO DEMONSTRATING QUALITY, TIME, 

like any product, must speak for itself—and does, 

week after week, in the vivid and dramatic terms 

that exemplify our style of journalism. Still, we be- 
lieve it never hurts to go outside our 
own pages, and even outside the 
print medium, to remind people of 
the importance, relevance and lead- 
ership of Time in its field. In that 
spirit, we launched a major televi- 
sion advertising campaign last 
week that is unlike any promotion 
we have undertaken before. 

The first phase of the campaign 
consists of five 30-second commer- 
cials that will air prominently over 
the next four months on such na- 
tional shows as the Summer Olym- 
pics coverage, 60 Minutes and Larry 
King Live. The spots, created by the 
Fallon McElligott agency of Minneapolis, are far from our usu- 
al “call to action” ads with an 800 number that viewers can 
call for a subscription. Instead, they focus on recent stories 
that have particularly broad significance and impact on peo- 
ple’s lives. The tag line: “If it’s important to you, you'll find it 
in Time.” 

Shooting the spots sometimes involved tricky logistics, as 
Time promotion director Timothy Nix discovered when he su- 














Promotion director Nix and his star trout 


| pervised one illustrating our cover story on the beleaguered 
Colorado River and its effect on the nation’s water system. The 
ad required a lone trout to swim ina tank as the water level rose 
and fell. Tim reports that 200 fishy hopefuls were brought in 
from a trout farm, under the care of a trained trout wrangler. 
Dozens had to be auditioned before the admakers found a star 
fish capable of navigating the ups and downs of the role. “I kept 
| saying ‘That's my trout! That’s my trout!’ because he was be- 
having so beautifully,” laughs Tim. 
Other commercials encountered 
fewer problems but employ equally 
memorable imagery to underscore 
the theme. One dramatizes our Nov. 
11, 1991, cover story on privacy by 
showing a small round hole being 
sawed from the other side of a blank 
wall, and then an eye appearing in 
the hole. Another, keyed to our cov- 
erage of the Los Angeles riots, 
shows a touching sequence of photo 
portraits, each of which ignites and 
burns as the narrator quotes Rod- 
ney King: “Can we all get along?” 
“This is a campaign that re- 
minds readers that beyond giving them the news of the week, 
Time gives them more,” says Linda McCutcheon Conneally, 
| our marketing director. “More depth, more analysis, more in- 
formation that can really help them live their lives better.” 
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you've 
Discover Creative Everyday 
Cooking, the new series from 
Time-Life Books, and get 3 free 
gifts. Organized in a handy 
binder, you'll collect hundreds 
of new ways to turn everyday 
ingredients into extraordinary 
meals. Most prepared in 30 
minutes or less. 


3 Free Gifts 
Get the binder, organizers and 12 
recipe cards, a $15 value, just for 
trying Creative Everyday Cook- 
ing. Well also send your first 
regular set of 12 recipe cards. 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 





© 1991 Time-Life Books, Inc 


If you’ve got 30 minutes, 
got a great meal. 














Creative Everyday Coo 


3, FREE GIFTS 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-635-3035 


(BETWEEN 11,00AM-11:00PM EST.) 


Call, or write: Time-Life Books, Branch EHAIQ1, Richmond,VA 23261-2006 
All orders subject to approval. Prices subject to change 


= 


Sample Free for 15 days 


If you're not delighted, simply 
return this set but keep the gifts. 
Otherwise, pay just $5.99 plus 
shipping and handling. Others 
will follow every month-2 sets of 
12 cards each—for just $5.99 per 
set, always with a 15 day free trial. 
} You may cancel any time. 
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LensCrafters 


FeatherWates’ 
Bring You 
Lighter Weight 
For Greater 
Comfort 


Exclusive FeatherWates” 
offer a higher standard of 
comfort in eyewear be- 
cause they are dramati- 
cally lighter than ordinary 
glasses. And LensCrafters, 
America’s leading one- 
hour eyewear store, has 
the technology to custom- 
craft your “light-as-a- 
feather” glasses in about 
an hour. Experience the 
comfort of glasses you will 
hardly know you're 
wearing. 


Call 1-800-522-LENS 
(5367) for your nearest 
LensCrafters 


TeatheWates® 


Lighter Weight, 
Greater Comfort 
In About An Hour 


Copyright, 1992 LensCrafters 














LETTERS 





Allergists should stop 
focusing on the psychology 
of their patients and 
ask pertinent questions 
about the pollutants in 
people’s everyday lives. 


Lucile N. Drew 
Byron Center, Mich. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR REPORT ““ALLER- 
gies, Nothing to Sneeze At” and its com- 
panion story on asthma [Cover Stories, 
June 22]. As an independent publisher 
and the author of a book on quality lodg- 


Introducing a Travelers Cheque for couples who 


HOW YOu 
TERY 


AND HOW! 
CGE RAD 
OF THEM 








ing and dining for the environmentally 
sensitive traveler, I can attest to the fact 
that the general public is woefully un- 
aware of the danger that allergens, the 
“unseen enemies,” pose to millions of 


| Americans. You have produced an ex- 

| ceptional summary of the issues and 
| performed an important public service. 
Katherine McMullen-Serrault 

Fresh Air Communications 


Minneapolis 


YOUR COVERAGE OF OUR PAINFUL EXPE- 
riences with allergies was salve to the si- 
nuses. It was a virtual breath of fresh air 
to find no tobacco ads in the entire issue. 
Dean E. Woodworth 

Tallahassee 


SNIFF, SNORT, HUFF, PUFF. BUT GET RID 

| of Bugsy, my cat? Never! 
Birdi Adams 
Seattle 


SOME HARMFUL CHEMICALS CAN BE 
found on or in almost everything that 
surrounds us, from new carpets to in- 
secticides in our homes. We enclose 
these products in “sick buildings,” with 
no windows that open. Doctors and al- 
lergists should stop focusing on the psy- 
chology of their patients and ask perti- 
nent questions about the pollutants in 
people’s everyday lives, thus enabling 
them to gather sufficient data on these 
unsuspected chemical raiders. An asth- 
ma attack could be triggered simply by 

















ironing a polyester shirt or cleaning a 

sink with a chlorinated product. Let’s 

tighten the regulations on the industrial 

chemical makers and search for the an- 
swers where they might be found. 

Lucile N. Drew 

Byron Center, Mich. 


U.S. Bioscience Stock 

YOUR ARTICLE “TRADING ON THE INSIDE 
Edge” contains a number of inaccura- 
cies [Business, June 15]. Contrary to 
your assertion, Philip Schein, ceo of U.S. 
Bioscience, did not tell Wall Street ana- 
lysts in November of last year, or at any 
other time, that regulatory approval for 
the company’s new cancer-therapy 
drug, Ethyol, was “imminent.” Nor did 
Dr. Schein “bail out” by selling his stock 
in the company before the Food and 
Drug Administration's decision not to 
recommend approval of the new drug. 
While he did sell a portion of his stock in 
the company over a period of time, he re- 
tained a much larger portion and re- 
mains among U.S. Bioscience’s largest 
single shareholders. Diversifying one's 
investment portfolio hardly constitutes 
“bailing out” of the company under 
these circumstances. Dr. Schein, an in- 
ternationally known leading authority 





on cancer treatment, remains commit- 
ted to the success of the company he 
founded. Finally, the notion that compa- 
ny Officials “knew that Ethyol would be 
rejected by the rpa” is contrary to the 
truth and completely unfounded. In- 
deed, with the concurrence of the Fpa, 
the company is in the process of accu- 
mulating further data for submission. 
Russell C. McLauchlan, President 
U.S. Bioscience 
West Conshohocken, Pa. 


Ready, Aim, Squirt 


| JOHN SQUIRTS HIS SUPER SOAKER WATER 


gun at Jack. Jack returns with real gun- 
fire, critically wounding John. The gov- 
ernment responds with a cry for an im- 
mediate ban on the water toy [THE 
Week, June 22]. Is it any wonder Ameri- 
cans have become disenchanted with 
their elected officials? 
Michael K. Trapani 
Auburn, N.Y. 


Easing Environmental Stress 


DURING THE 19 DAYS OF DELIBERATIONS 
at the conference in Rio de Janeiro, the 
earth’s population grew by 9 million peo- 
ple [Summir vo Save THE EartH, June 











| 22]. But little was said about this, the 


most basic cause of the world’s environ- 
mental stress. Overpopulation is both a 
cause and an effect of poverty, and the 
two things together are primary causes 
of land-use pressures, deforestation and 
land degradation. Until the world attacks 
all these problems, other environmental 
solutions are at best Band-Aids. 

Mike Anderson 

Manotick, Ont. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name 
address and home telephone. 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 








Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 








Now there’s American Express® 


Travelers Cheques for Tivo. Either 


of you can use them because both of 


you have signed them. So the peace 
of mind you've always enjoyed can 
now be shared with another. And 
they're accepted everywhere our 
regular Cheques are, which is pretty 
much everywhere. Don't leave home 
without them.” 
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y have tied the knot, just not around each other. 














IF YOURE LOOKING 
FOR ONE OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY CARS | 
YoU CAN BUY. ee 


* Oldsmobile® Cutlass Ciera’® 
is one of J.D. Power and 
Associates Top Ten Models 
in Initial Quality. 


* 95% of the more than two 
million Cutlass Cieras sold 
in the last ten years are still 
on the road” 


* The plant that manufactures 
the Cutlass Ciera is GM's 


highest quality facility 
in North Americat 


YOU’ VE COME 
TO THE RIGHT PAGE. 
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ALL SMILES: 

But behind closed doors, 
Quayle was blunt about 
trade frictions 


Do you think it is right 
for a woman to act as 
a surrogate mother by 
bearing a child for 
another couple? 


YES NO 
54% 34% 


essere 250 American adults 
se manas eatin 1s li — ame 
Soy See Settee + 28%. 





THE YO-YO HAS 
LANDED 


SPACE-SHUTTLE DUTY IS 
tough. On next month’s 
mission, one astronaut 
will practice Rock the 
Cradle, Skin the Cat and 
Around the World in 
zero gravity. NASA hopes 
that a videotape of 
stunts with the SB-2— 
$75 high-tech yo-yo— 
will interest kids in 
space. If that's the point, 
maybe the space 
agency should 
show the astro- 
nauts watching 
television. 
























GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 





Put Up or Else 


BLUNT TALK ON TRADE MARKED A PRIVATE MEETING BETWEEN 
Dan Quayle and Kiichi Miyazawa during the Japanese Prime 
Minister's visit to Washington last week. The Vice President 
brought up the troubled U.S.-JAPAN BUSINESS COUNCIL, which 
has been holding talks aimed at lowering trade barriers. Pros- 
pects looked good after President Bush visited Japan in Janu- 
ary. But progress stalled last month when Japanese members 
abruptly denied that problems exist. Snapped a Japanese ceo 
to his U.S. counterparts: “You just aren’t competitive.” The 
seething Americans threatened to quit the council. After 
Quayle complained at length over breakfast with Miyazawa last 
Thursday, the Japanese Prime Minister told an aide, “I want 
this solved.” American executives say unless they see some 
progress in the next round of talks, which start this weekend in 
Tokyo, they will call for retaliatory action against Japan. 


Read My Lips: No Test Ban 


NOW THAT THE SOVIET UNION HAS COLLAPSED, MANY AMERI- 
cans believe it is time for the U.S. to join its former enemy ina 
NUCLEAR TESTING moratorium. The Administration opposes a 
ban. Bill Clinton has made it an election issue, but the fight is 
only beginning. The House and more than half the Senate sup- 
port the one-year test ban written into the 1993 defense autho- 
rization bill. President Bush may veto the bill to kill the ban. 
Four more nuclear tests are planned this year, and six next. 
The Administration insists that testing is needed to ensure the 
safety and reliability of the U.S. arsenal. But at least three up- 
coming blasts are designed primarily to test the effects on Star 
Wars equipment that would be powered by nuclear explosions. 


Never Put It in Writing 


JUST WHAT WAS IN THOSE NOTES THAT GOT CAP WEINBERGER 
indicted last month for committing perjury and obstructing 
the congressional investigation of Lran-contra? Since Wein- 
berger’s handwriting is virtually unreadable, the Iran-contra 
committee had to persuade his former secretary, Kay Leisz, to 
translate. One note supposedly read, “McFarlane called re 
price of Hawks for Israel.” Said another: “McFarlane called re 
HAwWks and Tows for Israel.” Both could refer to illegal arms 
transfers to Iran in 1985. Said a source who has reviewed 
some of the notes: “Jeez, it sure looks bad.”’ But he adds opti- 
mistically, “There is substantial ambiguity.” 


This Sale Is a Mirage 


THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION'S RELUCTANCE TO OFFEND BEIJING 
may cost General Dynamics a bundle, Taiwan has been trying for 
10 years to buy F-16 fighter-bombers, but the U.S. has refused, in 
order to avoid stirring up Beijing. Washington did compromise 
by allowing enough technology transfers and help from General 
Dynamics so that Taiwan could build an indigenous defense 
fighter (1pr) based on the F-16. But word out of Taipei is that 
the initials really stand for “It Don’t Fly.” Now that Beijing is 
buying Soviet-built Su-27 fighters, Taiwan is running out of 
patience. Diplomatic sources say Taipei has decided to buy 
about 60 MIRAGE 2000 fighters from France. Paris, it seems, is 
not so worried as Washington about Beijing's feelings. iB 
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THEY’RE NOT 
LIBERALS 


GAY REPUBLICANS WANT 
respect. The Log Cabin 
Federation, a national 
gay Republican organi- 
zation with 5,000 mem- 
bers, will hold its con- 
vention in Houston next 
month. Says Rich Tafel, 
president of the group: 
“We're conservative, 
promilitary—and in the 
military. But George 
Bush has turned his 
back on us.” 
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THE SCRIBE: 

Weinberger kept copious 
notes, but were the contents 
incriminating? 
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F-16, TOP GUN: 
If Taipei can’t have F-16s, 
the Mirage will have to do 














THE COMPAQ DESKPRO/i. SO 
A LIMITED PRICE LEADS 


times faster than most 


The company most qualified to advance the state of 


popular video graphic 


the desktop computer announces four systems that 
subsystems. So quickly, as 


representa breakthrough in R&D. At prices that 


a matter of fact, you may 
won't ruin your P&L. Reflecting the level of thinking 4.3 your computer wait- 
and quality that you’ve come to expect from Compaq. 


ing for you. Instead of the 


At Compaq, there's a enhance productivity. other way around, 


fundamental belief held The built-in COMPAQ Its unique processor 


by all of us that when QVision 1024 Graphics upgrade path ensures 
you set extraordinary 
goals, extraordinary peo- 
ple will meet them. 
Recently, for exam- 
ple, you made it clear to 
us that you wanted new 
PCs, with everything 


from advanced graphics 


to audio capability to 





affordable prices. Our 


response: the COMPAQ 
DESKPRO/i Family of 
PCs. Four new systems 
loaded with features to 


* This service ix provided by contracted Service Pr 
Jetails. © 199? Compaq Computer Corporath 


Controller, for example, 
allows you to scroll, re- 
size windows and pull 


down menus up to ten 


not be available in certain 


oviders ard may geographic locations. Contact th 
ion, All Rights Reserved. Printed in the U.S.A COMPAQ DESKPRO Registered 


that your PC won't be 


swept into obsolescence. 


Simple chip upgrada- 


bility and a 64-KB cache 


he Compaq Customer Support Center for farther 


15. Patent and Trademark Office. QVision and 





y MUCH For THE IDEA THAT 
TO LIMITED THINKING. 


memory module option 
provide quantum leaps 


in performance. Without 


Intel 386/25, 386/33, 486SX/25, 
486/33 ¢ QVision accelerated 
graphics ¢ Chip upgradability 


€ Integrated business audio ¢ 4 
MB RAM (expandable to 32 MB) 
€ Cache memory standard ¢ 3 
ISA expansion slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84-MB to 510-MB hard drive 
options ¢ Multi-level security 
features ¢ Microsoft MS-DOS 
5.0 as published by Compaq 








similar outlays of cash. 


The fully integrated 
audio system brings an 
unprecedented, yet not 


CompaqCare are trademarks of Compaq Com 
The Intel Inside logo is trademark of Intel Corporation 


unfamiliar dimension to 
mainstream business com- 
puting: your voice. The 
result of a collaboration 
between Compaq and 
Microsoft, it allows you, 
among other things, to 
actually paste voice mes 
sages into spreadsheets 
and documents. Either as 
notes to yourself or as 
voice-mail across your 
entire network. 

And we've engineered 
this breadth of technol 
ogy right onto the PC’s 
system board, preserv- 
ing the small footprint, 
large storage capacity 
and expansion of the 
COMPAQ DESKPRO/i. 

Not to mention your 


financial integrity. 


t 4 


puter Corporation Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and 


Add CompaqCare, a 
new service and support 
program with our free, 
one-year, on-site* lim- 
ited warranty. An Asset 
Management Provision 
that gives you and your 
network administrator a 
snapshot of your PC’s 
configuration. And you 
have nothing short of a 
system that breaks a lot 
of new ground. Without 


breaking the bank. 


For more detailed in- 


formation, just call us 
at 1-800-345-1518, ext. 
210 in the U.S., or call 
us at 1-800-263-5868, 
ext. 210 in Canada. 

We bet you'll be as ex- 
cited about the COMPAQ 


DESKPRO/i as we are. 


on regrtered trademark 


{their respective companve 





In scrolling, window resizing and 
accessing menus, our new QVision 
accelerated graphics beat the com 


petition by as much as 10 to I 


You can paste voice messages into 
Microsoft Windows 3.1 business 
documents and spreadsheets with our 


integrated business audio system 
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AN INEXPENSIVE PC THA 
FROM THE COMPANY I 


What happens when the best computer engineers in the = an existing low-end com- 


uter company. 
P ame 


world design a low-priced desktop PC? You get the new 


We could have farmed 


COMPAQ ProLinea Line of PCs, perhaps the best 


out all manufacturing. 


value PCs in the world. What happens when a clone — . 
We could have bought 


maker designs a low-priced PC? You get what you pay for. _ parts from the cheapest 


When Compaq engi all the essential features, vendor in town. 
neers set out to build an there were a lot of op- But then all we would 
affordable, full- perform tions to choose from. have ended up with is 
i 
ance desktop PC with We could have bought simply another inferior, 





available in certain geographic locations. Contact the Compaq Cu 
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details, © 1992 Compag Computer Corporation. All Rights Reserved. Printed in the U.S.A. COMPAQ Registered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. Prol.mes and 











T’s AS Goop AS 
HAT OUGHT IO KNOW. 


low-priced clone. And 
what we wanted was a 
low-priced COMPAQ 
computer. 

Which is what you 
told us you wanted. 

So through some high 
levels of chip integration 
and some equally high 


levels of engineering, 


Intel 386SX/25 ¢ small 
footprint ¢ 2 MB RAM ¢ 2 ISA 
slots ¢ 2 drive bays ¢ 40- or 
84-MB hard drive 

Intel 386SX/25 ¢ 2 MB RAM 
¢ 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84- or 120-MB hard drive 


Intel 486/33 ¢ 4 MB RAM 
¢ 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84- or 120-MB hard drive 


All models include high-resolution || 
1024 x 768 video and pre- 
installed Microsoft MS-DOS 5.0 
as published by Compaq 





design and just plain com- 


mon sense, we've cut 

costs in system design 

and manufacturing. 
While still managing 


to deliver 100 percent of 


CompaqCare are trademarks of Compag Computer Corporation. Product names mentioned herei 


The intel Inside hogo is a trademark of Intel Corporation 


the virtues you've come 
to expect from Compaq. 

You can choose from 
three different models, 
opting for either Intel 
386S8X/25 or 486/33 pro- 
cessing power. 

So whether it’s expan- 
sion, storage, processing 
speed or a small foot 
print that youre most 
concerned with, there's 
a model perfectly suited 
to your needs. 

And each comes with 
a high-resolution 1024 x 
768 video system. 

Most importantly, the 
new COMPAQ ProLinea 
PCs are backed not only 
by the assurance of the 
COMPAQ name, but also 


by CompaqCare, our new 


may be trademarks and/or reg 





A COMPAQ. 


service and support pro- 


gram. Which includes 
a free one-year, on-site* 
limited warranty, and a 
host of other services. 

And to go along with 
our new line of PCs, 
there’s a whole new line 
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FIGHTING WORDS: 
Anangry Bush, “ready 
for the fray,” insists that 
he deserves more credit 
for his accomplishments 
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is Bush Losing the 
Numbers Game? 


As the jobless figure goes up, his 
standing in the polls heads down 


MATTHEW BECK, A DEPUTY SHERIFF FROM PLEASAN- 
ton, Calif., stood up in the White House Rose Garden 
Wednesday morning and asked George Bush a 
question that’s been on a lot of Americans’ minds 
lately. “I'd like to know,” Beck said, “why I should 
vote for you.” 

“That’s a good one,” Bush replied, as if Beck had 
just got off a real knee slapper. “That is good.” 

The President then launched into what has be- 
come the essential message of his re-election bid: “I 
think in the final analysis people are going to say, 
‘Who has the experience, who has the temperament 
to take on these big problems day in and day out?’ 
Not that I’m perfect, but I've got a proven record of 
being tested by fire. I think that’s a good reason to 
ask for some more time as President.” Basically, ex- 
plains the Chief Executive's general campaign chair- 
man, Robert Mosbacher, with a fine disregard for 
grammar, Bush “will be the lesser of three evils.” 
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That the White House has begun to resort to 
that least persuasive of arguments fully four 
months before the election suggests how clouded 
Bush's political future has become. The President of 
late seems more melancholy than usual, flashing 
with uncharacteristic anger in public, seemingly 
haunted by unseen furies. At a political fund raiser 
in Detroit last week, he complained that this 
“weird, peculiar” political season comprised little 
more than “endless polls, weird talk shows, crazy 
groups every Sunday telling you what you think.” 
But less than 48 hours later, Bush himself was ap- 
pearing live from the Rose Garden on the CBS This 
Morning show. The network's producers had 
plucked 125 somewhat perplexed people from a 
White House tour to ask questions while the Com- 
mander in Chief shifted uncomfortably on a 
wrought-iron lawn chair 

3ush knew he had to go on the offensive. A day 
later, the Labor Department would report that the 
nation’s unemployment rate had risen in June to 
7.8%, the highest in more than eight years. Bush 
called the jobless rate a “lagging indicator” in a re- 
covering economy. But within an hour of the depart- 
ment’s announcement, the Federal Reserve 
dropped the prime rate by half a point, to 3%—the 
lowest level since 1963—in yet another attempt to 
jump-start a sputtering economy. But that news 
eventually drove stock prices lower as investors 
feared that the combination of more unemployed 
workers and falling interest income would conspire 
to depress corporate earnings. 

The bad economic news may also explain new 
polls, released last week, that show a continuing 
slide in Bush’s standing. A Washington Posf-asc 
News survey for the first time put Bill Clinton in the 
lead with 31%, followed by Ross Perot with just a 
fraction less and Bush with 28%. 

Meanwhile, a summary of 41 statewide polls by 
the Holline, a daily report on politics, shows that 
Perot is leading in 22 states to Bush's 12—enough to 
carry the Electoral College. Clinton, the Hotline 
said, was ahead in only four states, but that was 
twice what he held in the //ot/ine’s last survey. 

With Clinton’s apparent bump in the polls stem- 
ming at least partly from several weeks of bad press 
for both Bush and Perot, the Arkansas Governor 
prudently stuck to his low-profile strategy. He con- 
centrated instead on choosing a running mate and 
seemed to be narrowing his focus to two well- 
respected Capitol Hill veterans: Tennessee Senator 
Al Gore, who has strong defense and environment 
credentials, and Indiana’s veteran Congressman 
Lee Hamilton, a foreign policy expert regarded as 
one of the House of Representatives’ wisest heads. If 
the job goes to either man instead of an upstart new- 
comer like Pennsylvania Senator Harris Wofford or 





Nebraska Senator Bob Kerrey, Clinton will be bet- 
ting that even in a “weird” political year, more vot- 
ers value Washington experience than resent it. 
Late last week, when Bush—as expected—vetoed 
the “motor voter” bill that would have required all 
states to allow voter registration when citizens ap- 
ply for drivers’ licenses or government benefits, 
Clinton was ready with a quip. “With 10 million 
Americans out of work,” he said, “no wonder the 
President doesn’t want to make it easier to vote.” 
Bush's argument that the bill was needlessly bu- 
reaucratic and open to fraud was expected, but oh 
so uncomfortable in a season of such discontent. @ 


A Close Call 


Despite restrictions, the landmark 
Roe v. Wade ruling is upheld 


NO SOONER HAD THE SUPREME COURT ANNOUNCED 
that it was narrowly upholding Hoe v. Wade, the 
landmark 1973 case that found a constitutional 
right to abortion, than both pro-choice and pro-life 
forces were bitterly denouncing it. The decision 
hewed carefully to the middle ground between the 
two groups. Yet, coming from a court dominated by 
conservatives, it was actually a remarkable declara- 
tion of judicial independence. 

Though all three co-authors of the majority deci- 
sion were appointed either by Ronald Reagan (An- 
thony Kennedy and Sandra Day O’Connor) or by 
George Bush (David Souter), their decision proved 
that presidential efforts to give the high court a par- 
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ticular ideological tilt can be a very inexact science. 
In the past 12 years, Reagan and Bush sent five Jus- 
tices to the Supreme Court, enough for a majority, 
and all were expected to vote against Roe. 

Asserting that the very legitimacy of the court’s 
role in establishing precedent was at stake, the three- 
Justice opinion—concurred in by Harry Blackmun 
and John Paul Stevens—stated, “Some of us as indi- 
viduals find abortion offensive to our most basic prin- 
ciples of morality, but that cannot control our deci- 
sion. Our obligation is to define the liberty of all, not to 
mandate our own moral code.” Despite this affirma- 
tion of Roe, the court permitted greater restrictions 
on abortion by the states. In a 7-to-2 vote, the three 
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ROUGH ROAD: A 
crumpled highway near 
Landers, Calif., shows 
the power unleashed 
by the quaking earth 
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were joined by Justices William Rehnquist, Antonin 
Scalia, Clarence Thomas and Byron White (all of 
whom had scathingly dissented from the affirmation 
of Roe) in upholding provisions of Pennsylvania’s law. 
Among them: a requirement that teenagers show the 
consent of one parent ora judge, and another that stip- 
ulates a 24-hour waiting period for a woman after 
hearinga presentation from her doctor ofalternatives 
to abortion. The court found that these restrictions 
did not impose an “undue burden” on abortion. The 
court, however, struck down a provision that would 
have required women to inform their husbands. 

The next legal arena is likely to be state legisla- 
tures. While states will not be able to ban abortion 
outright, many are expected to push through re- 
strictions like those in Pennsylvania. In anticipa- 
tion, Senate and House committees immediately ap- 
proved versions of a Freedom of Choice bill, which 
would establish a federal right to abortion. While 
both chambers are expected to pass such a bill, 
Bush is certain to veto it, ensuring that abortion will 
be a major issue in the presidential election. At 
stake, of course, is the right to name future Jus- 
tices—and as Blackmun, the original author of Roe, 
pointed out, the case is only one vote away from be- 
ing overruled. “I am 83 years old,” he wrote. “I can- 
not remain on this court forever, and when I do step 
down, the confirmation process for my successor 
well may focus on the issue before us today.” (See 
related stories beginning on page 28.) 





Not Quite the Big One 


But the worst jolt in 40 years gives 
Californians a real scare 


IF ANYTHING POSITIVE CAN BE SAID ABOUT THE 
strongest earthquake to hit California in 40 years, 
it’s that it chose a relatively good place and time to 
strike. Sunday's powerful early-morning jolt—7.4 
on the Richter scale in contrast to 7.1 for the 1989 
San Francisco Bay area quake~—shook people from 
their beds and houses from their foundations and 
was felt as far away as Colorado and Washington. 
But it was centered in the sparsely populated Moja- 
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ve Desert, some 100 miles east of Los Angeles. A 
second quake, with a Richter rating of 6.5, struck an 
even more remote region in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, 20 miles closer to L.A. 

Though just one person died last week vs. 62 in 
the San Francisco quake, that death was particular- 
ly poignant. The parents of Joseph Bishop, 3, had 
traveled across the U.S. from Newburyport, Mass., 
to visit the town of Yucca Valley for a high school re- 
union; the little boy was killed when a fireplace tum- 
bled down on him while he slept. The quake also 
caused more than 400 injuries and $91 million in 
property damage, along with widespread power 
outages and temporary disruptions to local water 
supplies. 

While neither of the Sunday quakes hit along 
the San Andreas Fault, where experts believe the 
Big One will eventually strike, both were on faults 
that intersect it. That could put more pressure on 
the San Andreas and hasten the arrival of a mega- 
quake—a devastating prospect, since the San An- 
dreas runs through the populous Los Angeles basin. 

Some geologists see last week's quakes as evi- 
dence of a new, major fault in the making. The San 
Andreas marks a dividing line where two continen- 
tal plates—rock pancakes tens of miles thick and 
hundreds or thousands of miles across that make 
up the earth’s surface—are grinding past each oth- 
er. As the plate carrying Los Angeles heads north 
toward Alaska, it scrapes against the plate carrying 
most of the rest of the U.S., sticking for years 
and then suddenly spurting forward. Near Palm 
Springs, the San Andreas Fault makes a jog to the 
west, suggesting that it may be trying to take a 
shortcut along a new line of least resistance and 
that eventually the section near Los Angeles may 
quiet down. That’s the good news. Unfortunately, 
it’s not likely to happen for another 50 million years 
or so, a 


State of Suspense 


Sacramento tries a Depression-era 
gimmick: 10Us to pay its bills 


AS IF DROUGHT, EARTHQUAKES, FIRE AND FLOODS 
weren't enough, there was the recession and the 
riots and, now, for the first time since the Great 
Depression, no more money. The beleaguered state 
of California has run out of cash and is paying its 
bills with ous. 

The controller's office in Sacramento sent out 
the first 12,000 of the 1ous, euphemistically labeled 
registered warrants, after the Democratic-led state 
assembly failed to reach agreement with Republi- 
can Governor Pete Wilson on how to erase a $10.7 
billion shortfall in the latest state budget. Most of 
the 1ous were for income tax refunds, but within 
days the state will begin using the warrants to pay 
34,000 part-time employees. Most major banks are 
honoring the notes for now, but they make no 
long-term promises. The budget impasse has left 
thousands of state workers wondering whether 
the eventual settlement will leave them without 
jobs; unemployment figures released last week put 








the jobless rate in the state at 9.5%. Meanwhile, if | 
the budget battle is not resolved by the end of this | 
month, California may be forced to close schools, 
parks and libraries. a 


Reso’s Last Days 


How an $18.5 million kidnapping 
was botched from the start 


ARTHUR AND IRENE SEALE SAW THEMSELVES SHAR- 
ing a chic, moneyed life-style most couples just read 
about. But the Seales’ frenzied quest for status ended 
abruptly with charges of kidnapping and extortion 
in the abduction of Exxon International president 
Sidney Reso. Now the Seales face a courtroom battle 
not only against prosecutors but against each other. 

One week after their arrest, Mrs. Seale led inves- 
tigators to Reso’s decomposing corpse in a shallow 
grave in New Jersey’s remote Pine Barrens. She had 
already described how she and her husband 
grabbed Reso from his home as he set out for work 
last April and stuffed him into a sweltering storage 
facility. She also told how Arthur Seale shot Reso in 
the arm during a struggle. Autopsy reports have not 
been made public, but officials are saying Reso died 
only four days into his captivity. 

When their federal kidnapping trial begins in 
September, [rene Seale will be testifying against her 
husband, who has pleaded innocent to all charges. @ 





ET CETERA 

NO SURPRISE YET George Bush was not in Paris in 
October 1980. Thus concludes a special House task 
force after five months of investigating rumors that 
Bush, then Ronald Reagan’s running mate, tried to 
cut a deal with Iran and delay the release of the 52 
American hostages so that Republicans could take 
credit for their freedom. The panel, however, will 
continue to investigate whether other Reagan aides 
conspired with Tehran to seal Jimmy Carter's de- 
feat with a so-called October Surprise. 


WORLD 


A Thin Ray of Hope 
In Sarajevo 


U.N. troops secure the airport 
to open the way for relief flights 


THE WALL THAT SERBIAN FORCES HAD FORMED 
around the Bosnian capital of Sarajevo was pierced 
just enough to let in a ray of hope last week. More 
than 1,000 Canadian peacekeepers flying the United 
Nations flag rolled in through the mountains from 
Croatia to buttress a small U.N. force already in 
place. The troops and armored vehicles quickly 
cleared and reopened the airport that had been 
closed for 87 days by Serbian shelling and sniper fire. 








With that, a full-scale international relief effort 
got under way. Almost 100 tons of emergency sup- 
plies from the U.S. arrived in the first two days. 
Giant cargo planes also flew in from Britain, France, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden and other countries. The 
food and medicine were then trucked—under Cana- 
dian guard—into the desperate city of 400,000 peo- 
ple. In Washington, U.S. Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney said American air and naval forces would 
be available if they are needed to protect the relief 
flights or future truck convoys. 

Relief shipments, welcome as they are, can be 
only a palliative. They do not end the siege of Saraje- 
vo or the Serbian occupation of about two-thirds of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, where Serbs make up less 
than a third of the population. A political settlement 
is still out of sight, but Britain’s tireless Lord Car- 
rington, the European Community's mediator, re- 
turned to Sarajevo last week in a futile attempt to 
restart the stalled peace talks. 

Serbia may be signaling that it is ready to consid- 
er a more moderate approach. En route to Belgrade 
to take up the post of Prime Minister of Yugoslavia 
was Milan Panic, 62, an American pharmaceutical 
manufacturer born in Serbia. Panic (pronounced 
Pahn-ich), summoned by the Yugoslav government 
to try to improve links with the outside world, 
had to obtain permission from the U.S. government 
to break the sanctions barring all contact with 
Belgrade. Panic said he sees his assignment as an 
effort to make peace and bring an end to the U.N. 
sanctions. (See related story on page 60.) a 


Herd About Mongolia? 


The communists win ina landslide 
as nomadic democrats are cowed 


MARXISM IS DEAD. COMMUNISTS ARE HISTORY. 
Right? Not in Mongolia, as it turns out. The Mongo- 
lian People’s Revolutionary Party, which ruled the 
country for decades in lockstep with Moscow, won 
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THE LADY OF 
THE HOUSE 

In the sedate 
House of Lords, 
tradition demands 
that maiden 
speeches be brief 
and uncontrover- 
sial. But not if for- 
mer Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret 
Thatcher is the 
speaker. As Bar- 
oness Thatcher of 
Kesteven, she 
made her debut 
with a 25-minute 
fulmination 
against the Euro- 
pean Community. 


UDDER SURPRISE: 
Apoliceman clears 
the entrance toa 
polling place in 
Ulan Bator 
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FACING DEATH: 
Boudiaf at the 
instant he was 
shot, in a photo 
from Algerian 
television 


70 of the 76 seats in the parliament, the Great Peo- 
ple’s Hural. Though 43% of the votes went to non- 
communist candidates, a coalition of the three 
main opposition parties managed to take only four 
seats, since each contest was decided by simple 
majority. 

Democratic reforms in Mongolia were actually 
begun two years ago. As aid and supervision from 
Moscow faded away, so did central economic plan- 
ning, which gave way to private markets. Mongolian 
citizens, mainly nomadic herdsmen, tended to 
blame the democrats for the economic disruptions 
that followed: rising prices and unemployment, 
shortages, even of basics, and food rationing. 

The communists are taking their triumph so- 
berly, for now they must deal with the economic 
mess. “There is no reason to be happy,” said a se- 
nior party official in Ulan Bator. “This result gives 
us a lot of responsibility.” Though the communists 
have also pledged to continue with reforms, they 
may read the election results as an instruction from 
the voters to make changes slowly. a 





We Are All Going to Die 


Algeria’s President is killed just 
after uttering those words 


A FEW SECONDS AFTER MOHAMMED BOUDIAF SPOKE 
the words “We are all going to die,” an assassin in 
uniform raised his submachine gun and fired, kill- 
ing the 73-year-old Algerian head of state. Boudiaf 
may have thought he was merely making a philo- 
sophical point in his address toa crowd ata cultural 
center in the Mediterranean port city of Annaba. It 
was his first trip outside Algiers since he took office 
after a military coup in January. In the confusion 
and panic that followed, 41 other people were 
wounded by gunfire and grenades. 

Though the government was reticent, the Alge- 
rian media reported that the killer was a member of 
the security service who acted out of “religious con- 
viction.” Suspicion fell naturally on the religious 
fundamentalists of the Islamic Salvation Front, 
whose electoral victory last January was aborted by 
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a military coup. The Front was banned, and 10,000 
suspected fundamentalists were arrested. Since 
then, militant Muslims have killed as many as 100 
soldiers and police officers. 

In spite of the presumption that the fundamen- 
talists were behind the killing, some Algerians spec- 
ulated that factions inside the army could have been 
nervous about Boudiaf’s announced intention to in- 
vestigate and punish high-level corruption. Others 
thought members of the National Liberation Front, 
the socialist party overthrown by the army, might 
have ordered the assassination. 

Ali Kafi, secretary-general of the organization of 
veterans of the war for independence from France, 
was appointed to replace Boudiaf as president of the 
five-member Supreme State Council. But the armed 
forces remain in charge, and Defense Minister 
Khaled Nezzar is really Algeria’s top man. a 


Long Arm of 
The Law 


A top Saudi banker is indicted in 
the still simmering B.C.C.1. scandal 


THE MESSAGE FROM NEW YORK DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
Robert Morgenthau, still in pursuit of culprits in the 
Bank of Credit & Commerce International scandal, 
was broadly aimed. “No participant in the B.C.C.L. 
scheme, here or abroad, however influential, should 
expect to escape justice,” declared Morgenthau. The 
D.A. then made good on his threat by delivering a 
grand jury indictment of billionaire Sheik Khalid bin 
Mahfouz, cro of the National Commercial Bank, the 
largest commercial bank in Saudi Arabia, and a fi- 
nancial adviser to the Saudi royal family, on charges 
of fraud. Other targets of a criminal grand jury led by 
Morgenthau include intimates of the royal families of 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Republic. Mah- 
fouz, a principal shareholder in B.C.C.I., was charged 
with involvement in a billion-dollar scheme to de- 
fraud investors and deceive U.S. banking regula- 
tors. His bank is suspected of participating in 
B.C.C.L's financial manipulations that led to the dis- 
appearance of more than $10 billion. The sheik, 
however, claims that he actually lost vast amounts 
of money through B.C.C.I. and was thus himself a 
victim. Through a spokesman, he professed aston- 
ishment at the charges. ind 


Maybe a Swan After All 


GM’s Saturn, once scorned, gets high 
marks for quality 


FOR MOST OF ITS BUMPY, 10-YEAR HISTORY, GENERAL 
Motors’ Saturn project was derided by auto-industry 
critics as a $5 billion ugly duckling—an experimen- 
tal, money-losing attempt to match the value and 
quality of import models. To ensure customer satis- 
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WAY TO GO: 

GM's Saturn satisfies 
customers, according 
to a new survey, andis 
affordable at $12,500 
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faction, Saturn built cars at 
its all-new plant in Spring 
Hill, Tenn., with the crawly 
pace of a craft shop. It also 
gained something of a quirky 
reputation for recalling them 
at the tiniest hitch. 

Saturn's diligence has fi- 
nally paid off handsomely 
with a third-place finish in 
J.D. Power's highly regarded 
annual survey of car custom- 
er satisfaction. Not only was 
that the highest ranking 
achieved by any U.S. make in the respected survey, 
but at an average price of $12,500, Saturn was alone 
among luxury favorites such as Lexus, Infiniti and 
Acura, all with price tags three times as high. BE 


C’est Non! 


The Pentagon nixes the sale of LTV 
to the French on secrecy grounds 


THE DECISION HARDLY CAME AS A SURPRISE TO EX- 
ecutives of the French defense contractor Thom- 
son-CSF. For months the U.S. defense community 
had been debating the wisdom of allowing the com- 
pany, 60% owned by the French government, to buy 
Dallas-based LTV Corp.'s missile business. The 
issue was resolved by the Treasury Department's 
interagency Committee on Foreign Investment in 
the United States, which responded on the eve of 
the Fourth of July with a resounding “Non!” The 
panel voted to recommend to President Bush this 
week a rejection of Thomson-CSF’s $300 million 
offer, based on widespread concern that the sale 
would compromise LTV's considerable top-secret 
high technology and threaten national security in- 
terests. The action was taken on the same day that 
votes in both the House Appropriations Committee 
and the Senate expressed disapproval of the sale. 





Anticipating rejection, Thomson-CSF officials have | 


been scrambling for some time to put together a 
new offer—with American partners, including 
Raytheon, Northrop or Loral. One hitch is that 
Thomson-CSF placed a $20 million guarantee with 
LTV for a completed sale by July 31, A new arrange- 
ment would depend on the readiness of LTV’s credi- 
tors to let this deadline slide while a new U.S. re- 
view process took place. s 


ET CETERA 
GOING ONCE, GOING TWICE. . . Braniff International 
Airlines, reincarnated almost as often as Shirley 
MacLaine, is dead again, becoming the fourth major 
U.S. airline to end operations in the past 18 months. 
The harried carrier, founded in 1928 and once one 
of the largest U.S. airlines, abruptly ceased service 
just before the holiday weekend, stranding thou- 
sands of passengers. It's the third time in 10 years 
that the airline, which claims it is a victim of the air- 
fare price war, has folded its wings. 
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The Medicaid Grifters 


Operation Goldpill uncovers 
a massive prescription fraud 


SOMETIMES A SCAM BECOMES TOO SUCCESSFUL FOR 
its own good. So it was in the case of about 100 peo- 
ple—including 82 pharmacists and a doctor—arrest- 
ed last week in 50 cities. Two of the conspirators 
had complained, in a phone call that was wire- 
tapped, that they were running out of places to 
stash all the illicit cash they were taking in. With 
such evidence in hand, an army of more than 1,100 
ret agents and other federal law-enforcement offi- 
cials ended the largest health-care fraud investiga- 
tion to date. Under the complex scheme, medical 
professionals and their accomplices stole tens of 
millions of dollars from Medicaid as prescriptions 
were falsified or resold. Said President Bush after 
| the arrests: “These people are charged with betray- 
ing a sacred trust.” 

The crooked network, centered in New York 
City, Chicago and Atlanta, reportedly used several 
grifts. The simpler versions included billing Medic- 
aid for prescriptions that were never filled or substi- 
tuting cheaper generic drugs while billing Medicaid 
for higher-priced alternatives. But the operation 
also did a brisk business in reselling drugs. A doc- 
| tor, for example, would prescribe medicine for a 
healthy Medicaid beneficiary, who would fill the 
prescription at a crooked pharmacy. The “patient” 
would then sell the medicine for about 10% of its val- 
ue to a “diverter,” who would repackage and resell 
it, often on the black market in Puerto Rico. In New 
York City, this sort of scheme is known on the street 
as “playing the doctor.” Law-enforcement officials 
estimate that these and many other forms of fraud 
drain upwards of $75 billion from the U.S. health- 
care system every year. a 


Stop That Grunt! 


Is Monica Seles’ most formidable 
weapon her racquet—or her racket? 


THE 106TH WIMBLEDON TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
promised several Cinderella stories but delivered 
none. Old-timers Martina Navratilova and John 
McEnroe got as far as the semifinals, then were 
whipped. And Monica Seles, the steamrolling Serb 
with a shot at a Grand Slam sweep, got to the finals 
but lost in straight sets, 6-2, 6-1, to defending cham- 
pion Steffi Graf. 

But if there was no glass slipper for Seles, she 
was still the tourney’s top story. Late in her quarter- 
final match, foes began charging that the formida- 
ble Seles’ most effective weapon is not her racquet 
but her racket: the unnerving grunts and shrieks 
with which she punctuates every stroke. Nathalie 
Tauziat of France and Navratilova complained that 
the screaming was so loud they could not hear the 
ball coming off Seles’ racquet. 





























The tabloids quickly dubbed her “Moan-ica” and 
demanded, “Stop that grunt!” One writer, claiming 
to have monitored her with a “gruntometer,” said 
the noises coming out of the 18-year-old registered 
93 decibels, about what a diesel train would produce. 
The grunts emitted by Gabriela Sabatini and Jenni- 
fer Capriati were deemed dulcet whimpers com- 
pared with Monica's. Countered Seles: “I don’t think 
I'm going to win a match because I'm grunting.” 


ET CETER 

PYRRHIC VICTORY? At 6 ft. 5 in. and 225 Ibs., Eric 
Lindros shoots a puck like a cannon and hits oppo- 
nents like a freight train. As such, the 19-year-old Ca- 
nadian juniorand Olympicstar qualifiesasa franchise 
player, which is how at least three National Hockey 
League teams have treated him since he was the No. 1 
draft selection in 1991. But Lindros, from Ontario, re- 
fused to play for the team that picked him, the league- 
lagging Quebec Nordiques, triggering a legal brawl 
that pitted the Philadelphia Flyers against the New 
York Rangers. An arbitrator ruled Philadelphia the 
winner, but at a hefty price. The Flyers will have to 
give Quebec four strong players, including goaltend- 
er Ron Hextall, their top draft pick for 1993, and oth- 
er considerations, one of which is $15 million. 
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A Life for a Life 


The first baboon-to-human liver 
transplant looks successful so far 


PROTESTERS OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
burgh Medical Center carried signs reading ANIMALS 
ARE NOT EXPENDABLE. But for the 35-year-old man re- 
covering inside, the choice had been between life 
and death. In an 11-hour operation, the unidentified 
patient received a new liver to replace his own, rav- 
aged by hepatitis B. Since the virus would have also 
destroyed a replacement human liver, doctors 
transplanted the organ from a baboon. 

It was hardly the first time a human had re- 
ceived an animal transplant; kidneys and hearts 
have been shifted from chimpanzees, baboons and 
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monkeys into people for decades, though never suc- 
cessfully. What may make the difference this time 
is an experimental antirejection drug known as FK- 
506; doctors hope it will keep the recipient's im- 
mune system from attacking the new liver as a for- 





woman, “he's doing really well. It’s almost scary.” 

If this works, it may lead to more widespread 
use of animal organs. Dr. Thomas Starzl, who pio- 
neered animal-human transplants and supervised 
this operation, acknowledged the concerns of ani- 
mal-rights activists but said, “Our passion and our 
commitment is to human beings.” ae 





ET CETERA 


BRITTLE BONES Postmenopausal women often get 
osteoporosis, a weakening of the bones that can lead 
to easy fracture. A report in Science may explain 
why. A drop-off in the hormone estrogen leads to an 
overproduction of osteoclasts, cells whose job is to 
scour away aging bone cells. Trouble is, other cells 
called osteoblasts, which fill in the holes left by osteo- 
clasts, don’t increase proportionately. If humans re- 
spond the same way as lab mice, new drugs could 
supersede current estrogen-replacement therapy, 
which can cause fluid retention and leg cramps. 


aS 
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eign object. Though the patient had symptoms ofa SAVE THE BABOONS: 

mild rejection reaction by week’s end, it wasn’t con- Activists protest the 

sidered serious. Otherwise, said a hospital spokes- _ first baboon-to-human 
liver transplant 





MARRIED. Edward M. Kennedy, 60, bon vivant Senator from 
Massachusetts, and Victoria Anne Reggie, 38, Washington 
lawyer; in a private ceremony at Kennedy's McLean, Va., 
home. Both were married once before. About 30 guests, all fam- 
ily members, attended the ceremony, which included readings 
of poetry favored by Rose Kennedy, the Senator's mother. 


ANNULLED. The marriage of Princess Caroline of Monaco, 35, 
and her first husband, French playboy Philippe Junot, 52; by 
a Vatican court; after a two-year union that produced no 


children. The court ruled the wedding invalid because of the 
couple's lack of judgment and emotional immaturity. Caro- 
line initially sought the annulment, which leaves her free to 
wed in the Roman Catholic Church, in 1982. 


AILING. Billy Graham, 73, world’s leading Protestant evange- 
list and friend to U.S. Presidents since Dwight Eisenhower; 
with Parkinson's disease. Graham has been suffering from 
the nonfatal nervous-system disorder for three years and 
has had some difficulty writing and descending stairs. 
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Why are so many 
Lotus 1-2-3 users switching 
to Microsoft Excel? 
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easy-to-use 
spreadsheet. 
) Use it, and 
== you too could 
aS be getting your 
Microsoft Excel, the spreadsheet hundred: : 
thousands of 1-2-3 users are swite ean” routine spread- 


sheet tasks (not to mention more 
amazing number-crunching feats) 
done faster. And more easily. 
We're talking about one- 
step just-about-everything. For 
example, Autosumy instantly 





totals rows or columns of 

figures with just a click- ae oe 
Or take Auto- & 

format: it lets you } i 


click of your mouse. 

apply one of 14 pro- 

fessionally designed 4 oo 
formats to your work- < 
sheet with another click . 
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you easily create and save multiple “what 
if” scenarios, then instantly produce nice- 
looking summary reports. 

Anda lot more - far too much to 
cover here. In short, spreadsheet tasks, 
both routine and complex, are easier than 
you ever thought possible. 

“Okay,” you say, “but how easy is it 
to switch?” 

Well, consider this: Microsoft Excel 
lets you learn using what you already 
know. With Help for Lotus’ 1-2-3’ users, you 
can type in your familiar 1-2-3 commands, 





and Microsoft 
a Gi aa Excel shows you 
N the corresponding 


command. (Which, 
by the way, is some- 
nin you won't see in 
8S) any other spreadsheet 
ou for Windows.) 
Microsoft Excel 
P also reads and writes 
pak all your 1-2-3 files, and 
runs your macros — un- 
M4 Mie modified. So your invest: 
ment with Lotus is safe. 
Finally, if you're using Lotus 
1-2-3 or Borland’ Quattro’ Pro, you 








of your mouse. upton chgkat snake mimceass iy can Switch to Microsoft Excel 4.0 
Theyre both on =?" amswewhateversbodsstalkingatout? fo Windows for $129; There's even 


our customizable Toolbar, which also has 
helpful a like a Spelling Checker and 
instant charting. 
And then there 
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a 90-day money-back guarantee** 
But see all this for yourself. Ask for 
a demo of Microsoft Excel 4.0 for Windows 
at your local software reseller. Or call us 
at (800) 323-3577, Dept. 
HB2, to find out more or 
to order your copy. i 
And join the multi- | 
tude of 1-2-3 users who've © 
moved to the best spread- | = 
sheet made for Windows: 
new Microsoft Excel 4.0. 
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Dallas on 
The Line 


As Perot’s Texas headquarters attempts to win 
control of the crusade, many of the candidate’s early 
supporters feel pushed aside 


By DAVID ELLIS | 


OSS PEROT IS FOND OF 
condemning Washington 
town filled with 
sound bites, shell games, 
handlers and media stunt 
men.” His disdain for poli- 
tics-as-usual propels his 
anti-campaign. Yet Perot has turned over 
management of his crusade to a bipartisan 
corps of political pros who exemplify ev- 
erything Perot says he opposes. Their ef- 
forts to transform Perot’s volunteer army 
into a more traditional campaign brigade 
have sown widespread resentment and 
anger among his early enlistees 

In a sense, Perot was only fulfilling his 
promise to provide his supporters with “a 
world-class campaign” when he recruited 
Republican Ed Rollins and Democrat 
Hamilton Jordan to guide his effort. They, 
in turn, have signed experienced opera- 
tives from both parties to lend the crusade 
an air of professionalism. In conjunction 
with several of Perot’s former business as- 
sociates, the team will determine cam- 
paign strategy, look for a running mate 
and help shape the candidate's stands on 
at least a few major issues. But the transi- 
tion from grass-roots petition drives to a 
high-tech political offensive has run into 
some bumps. Some of the revved-up vol- 
unteers who have placed him on 20 state 
ballots so far are complaining about being 
edged out of the process by handlers dis- 
patched from the tightly organized Perot 
headquarters in Dallas. 

Many grass-roots supporters fear that 
the brain trust will turn Perot’s maverick 
run into a mainstream bid for the White 
House. They are convinced that the candi- 
date is in danger of being packaged by a 
group of slick operators more interested 
in returning to power than in revolutioniz- 
ing government. That argument is remi- 


as “a 


niscent of the “Let Reagan be Reagan” 
true believers who accused Washington 
insiders of badly serving the former Presi- 
dent's interests whenever he veered away 
from the conservative creed 

“People are calling me from all over 
the country; there's a lot of disenchant- 
ment,” says Jack Gargan, an early Perot 
backer from Florida who has begun to feel 
shut out. “They're trying to put a saddle 
on him.” Gargan, a term-limit proponent 
and founder of rHro (Throw the Hypocriti- 
cal Rascals Out!), invit- 
ed Perot to give the key- 
note speech next week 
at a Texas convention 
advocating the defeat 
of congressional incum- 
bents. Rollins and oth- 
ers in the campaign re- 
portedly advised Perot 
against attending the 
convocation, lest he 
alienate influential se- 
nior members of Con- 
gress who will survive 
the November election. 
But Perot overruled the 
staff and called Gargan 
personally to confirm 
that he would show up. 

Even among Perot 
insiders, there is disagreement on strate- 
gy, and the high command has still not 
identified which voters to target. Press 
spokesman Jim Squires points to polls in- 
dicating a low number of undecided vot- 
ers to back up his assertion that Perot 
must chip away at the supporters of both 
Clinton and Bush to win. “The task left 
now is to take the other guys’ votes,” he 
says. But Morton Meyerson, the chief ex- 
ecutive of Perot’s computer company, 
who is serving as a senior adviser to the 
campaign, advocates a broader appeal. 
“We're not going after anybody,” claims 


Even among Perot 
insiders, there is 
disagreement on 
strategy, and thus 


far the Dallas high 
command has not 
identified which 
voters to target 





Meyerson. “We'll offer up a program and 
invite people who find it attractive to 
come in and help us.” 

Disagreement also arises over how to 
publicize the Perot message. San Francis- 
co adman Hal Riney, who helped create 
Reagan’s effective “It’s Morning Again in 
America” television campaign in 1984, 
has signed on to devise the Texan’s televi- 
sion ads. Rollins and Jordan want to 
launch a full-scale media effort almost 
immediately, but other aides favor more 
of the unadorned, direct appeals that 
have proved so effective in building sup- 
port. Several key assistants were ecstatic 
over Perot’s performance on an Age town 
meeting last week. Although the candi- 
date was typically discursive and vague 
when responding to questions, the rat- 
ings were impressive, an indication that 
his appeal is still strong. At the moment, 
the team plans to roll out a modest, paid 
media effort by the end of the month 

Although the exact message to voters 
is still being fashioned, an organized effort 
to build support is taking shape. Republi- 
can advanceman Joe Canzeri has been 
making sure that crowds at Perot rallies 
have been plentiful and telegenic. Tim 
Kraft, who handled Jimmy Carter's field 
forces in 1976, will deploy 30 operatives 
across the country. Each coordinator will 
be charged with setting up offices in three 
or four states and zeroing in on voters 
within each congressional district. Most of 
the $4 million raised by 
the campaign so far 
($3.2 million of it from 
Perot’s pocket) has been 
spent on establishing 
this structure. Under 
orders from Dallas, vol- 
unteers seeking dona- 
tions and handing out 
campaign buttons are 
strictly prohibited from 
accepting anything larg- 
er than $5, Perot’s stat- 
ed limit for personal 
contributions. There is 
a fear that a ‘“support- 
er” who hands over a 
$10 bill and says “Keep 
the change” just might 
be a reporter or opposi- 
tion mole trying to test whether the cap is 
truly being heeded. 

The insiders advising Perot have de- 
cided that they must wrest management 
responsibility away from the volunteers, 
who are considered less reliable and cer- 
tainly less pliable. “If you've got paid peo- 
ple working for you, you can come out 
with a plan and expect that it will be fol- 
lowed. If you have volunteers, you must 
meet with their approval, or they won't do 
it,” says Meyerson 

So far, however, the volunteers have 
performed remarkably well. In New York 








part-timers have established two separate 
structures: one to overcome the state's 
byzantine electoral laws and assure Perot 
a spot on the ballot, and another to culti- 
vate grass-roots activities through Novem- 
ber. One petition-drive worker in New 
York City who attended an orientation 
meeting received four follow-up phone 
calls confirming that she would actually 
hit the streets with a clipboard. Other 
statewide groups have been equally effec- 
tive in marshaling support and finding 
their way through the legal thicket. Pe 
rot’s California organization, which col- 
lected more than 1 million signatures to 
place him on the ballot, has drawn up a 26- 
page strategy manual on how to deploy 
volunteers and sent a copy to the main of- 
fice urging its adoption nationwide. Some 
Perot partisans contend that paid political 
consultants contracted by the main office 
are simply moving in and completing a 
process the volunteers started months ago 
on their own time, 

The frictions are most acute in Oklaho- 
ma, Colorado and Illinois, where hotshot 
pros have shoved aside older volunteers 
who have labored for months to get their 
man on the ballot. In some instances the 
acrimony has led to legal battles. In Tulsa 
organizer Pat Clancy says a Dallas-based 
team took over his group's bank account 
when they consolidated operations in 
Oklahoma City. When Clancy balked at be- 
ing shut out, the World War II veteran was 
told he was a “security risk.” According to 
Cliff Arnebeck, a Perot volunteer in Ohio, 
the Dallas-based advisers “squelch and 
humiliate” grass-roots workers. If a local 
organizer is at the center of a controversy 
over tactics or long-range strategy, the 
professionals “put out the fire by jettison- 
ing those under attack.” 

In some cases the professionals are at- 
tempting to channel the energies of the 
petition workers elsewhere. In many re 
gions Perot's paid staff members are try- 
ing to set up in 100 days the kind of sup- 
port network that has been in place for 
the major parties for years. One idea: en- 
list volunteers in an adopt-a-voter pro- 
gram, in which each draws up a list of 25 
other potential Perot supporters, ensures 
that they are registered and monitors the 
level of their enthusiasm right up to Elec- 
tion Day. Although Perot has criticized 
both parties for kowtowing to special in- 
terests, his campaign has a “coalitions” 
section that will craft specific appeals to 
blacks, Hispanics and veterans. More 
than 100 Perot youth clubs have sprung 
up, and strategists want to attract a majo! 
portion of the 26.4 million Americans in 
the 18-to-24-year-old age group worried 
about finding their first jobs in the trou- 
bled economy 

Perot seems content to let the pros run 
the campaign. He never attends the daily § 
a.m. tactical sessions and rarely involves 
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himself in the debate over how to set up 
and maintain operations in each state. 
Perot has also kept hands off in the re- 
search-and-development area of the cam- 
paign. Issues chief John White, a Deputy 
Budget Director in the Carter Administra- 
tion, is developing positions for Perot on 
the economy, crime prevention and for- 
eign affairs. White has hired 12 young pol- 
icy analysts to interview experts on vari- 
ous subjects, some of whom have been 
flown to the Dallas headquarters for skull 
sessions at the candidate's expense. “It’s 
an enormous task,” admits White. “We 
could be here a year and not get the job fin- 
ished. Unlike a conventional campaign, 
we can't call up a staffer on the House 





Budget Committee and say, ‘Give us all 
your stuff.’ ” 

That hands-off attitude is an apparent 
change from Perot's behavior in the busi- 
ness world. Former aides note that when 
Perot headed Electronic Data Systems, he 
exercised tight control over major policy 
decisions and had a penchant for cutting 
top aides out of the loop and playing one 
man against another. While he has al- 
lowed the political experts to plan among 


themselves, some in the campaign are | 


worried that Perot might blow his stack if 
things begin to go wrong. In April he 
dressed down campaign chairman Tom 
Luce for not providing adequate briefing 
data during the taping of an interview. 


“Ross can only hold himself so long,” pre- 

dicts an ex-employee. “He'll nail someone 

on national television, and the public will 
| be aghast.” 

Some of the campaign’s top lieuten- 
ants believe that no matter how much they 
plan, simple destiny—tied to a broad will- 
ingness to accept a third-party candida- 
cy—will dictate whether Perot makes it 
through to November. “This is either a 
unique time in American history or it is 
not,” declares Luce. “If it is, Ross Perot is 
going to be elected President.” If a Perot 
Administration comes to pass, there will 
be no shortage of people claiming credit 
| for the coup. —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Los Angeles and Richard Woodbury/Dallas 


Blame It on the Bermuda Triangle 








ILLIONAIRES LIKE ROSS 

Perot are used to get- 

ting their way. A case in 
point: In 1985 the Texas busi- 
nessman bought two vaca- 
tion homes in Bermuda, one 
for himself, one for his son. 
He hired a local firm to add 
swimming pools, verandas 
and air conditioning to both 
houses. Perot also set about 
finding a way to dock his 68- 
ft. cabin cruiser, the Chateau 
Margaux, at his doorstep. 

Unfortunately, Perot’s 
preferred anchorage in Cas- = 
tle Harbour is filled with spe- 
cies of marine life that are 
protected by environmental laws. On June 4, 1986, Bermuda's 
Ministry of the Environment ruled against Perot’s plan to 
build a dock and boathouse in front of one of his houses, be- 
cause “substantial dredging” would be needed to bring his 
boat close to shore. Faced with that denial, Perot’s contractors 
realized that any similar request for permission to cut a chan- 
nel in a nearby coral reef would probably be nixed as well. A 
week later, without filing for a permit, Perot’s construction 
team blew upa section of the reef near his house. 

On Aug. 6, 1986, Bermuda's leading newspaper, the Roy- 
al Gazette, quoted government officials who said they were 
investigating whether damage to the reef was caused by 
work done for Perot. Perot said he had in fact ordered some 
work on his house but knew nothing about the damage to the 
reef. “If all this is going to become news, I’m gone,” he told 
the Royal Gazette. “I am going to sell my houses and leave.” 
The threat seemed to chasten Bermuda officials, who quick- 
ly reported that there was no evidence Perot or anyone in his 
family had known about or authorized the “jackhammer- 
ing” of the reef or other violations by Perot’s contractors. But 
a government spokesman said the reef had been damaged 
and promised to investigate further. 

As it turns out, records kept by Bermuda police, who 
strictly control access to explosives, show that 100 sticks of 
underwater dynamite and 50 detonators were issued on June 
10, 1986, to Doug Mackie, a marine-construction expert hired 
by Perot's main contractor, Bermuda Engineering Associates. 
Mackie got more explosives the following day. A cheerful man 


Villas with a view: the Bermuda vacation homes of Ross Perot 


who is one of Bermuda’s handful of licensed blasters, Mackie 
says his job for Perot involved drilling a row of holes in the 
seabed, filling each with several sticks of dynamite, and deto- 
nating them electrically with a battery kept on his barge. On 
several occasions, he says, Perot put on snorkel gear and 
“dove the site with us and watched the drilling going on.” 
Perot then watched from the shore as the charges were set off. 
None of this came to the attention of the Bermuda government. 

Like much of the coral in Castle Harbour, the dynamited 
reef head was in poor shape, and it may already have been 
dead when Perot’s men blew it up. Eventually the govern- 
ment decided the damage was not great and did not take 
anyone to court. On the understanding that Perot would not 
do any more unauthorized blasting, it then issued a retroac- 
tive permit for the dredging. 

The question of who actually authorized the blasting was 
never answered. Mackie says it was the project supervisor at 
Bermuda Engineering. A former employee of the firm denies 
this. But he suggests the firm told Perot that any new appli- 
cation for a blasting permit would probably be denied. Last 
week Perot said he assumed that Bermuda Engineering ob- 
tained whatever permits were needed. He flatly denied that 
he watched Mackie drill or dynamite the seabed. He added 
that all Mackie did was use a jackhammer to knock off a 3-ft. 
piece of dead coral protruding from a dock. Perot then tele- 
phoned Mackie and quizzed him angrily about what he had 
told Time. Mackie now says his memory of the incident is no 
longer clear. —By Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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The Political Interest/Michael Kramer 


On TV, It’s 
9 

All Deja Vu 

ROSS PEROT, THE KING OF CONTENT-FREE SOUND BITES 
(whose favorite, of course, is “I could sound bite it for 
you, but I won't”), is preparing his first wave of televi- 
sion commercials. Though filming has yet to begin, 
Perot’s ads will probably ape his insistence that cam- 
paign promises are made to be broken, so he won't 
make any. In other words, as befits the man who seems 
so far to be running for President of Hallmark, there 
will be lots of homilies and little else. 

Welcome to the beginning of The Big Act, Cam- 
paign '92—The General Election. The candidates will 
appear on the TV talk shows for as long as they can, but 
the big-bucks paid-TV campaign is coming, and it 
promises to resemble its predecessors. A review of 
political commercials since 
they began 40 years ago 
(currently on display at 
New York City’s American 
Museum of the Moving Im- 
age) is instantly familiar. 
The themes and techniques 
are timeless. Sophistica- 
tion varies, but the efforts 
of all the candidates rou- 
tinely combine soft biogra- 
phy and positive ads with a 
whole lot more of the other 


kind—the attack spots de- "l hhe + Leak 


signed to skewer an 
opponent. 

In 1948, when only 
400,000 U.S. households had TV sets, Tom Dewey 
called political commercials “undignified” and refused 
to run them. Nineteen million homes had television by 
1952, and Dwight Eisenhower didn’t need convincing. 
The predominant feature of Ike’s $1.5 million effort 
(which had as its slogan the nonincumbent’s perennial 
favorite: “It’s Time for a Change”’) was forty 20-second 
spots called “Eisenhower Answers America.” In tone 
and substance, the same ads have been run by almost 
every candidate since the '50s (including George Bush 
and Bill Clinton during this year’s primaries)—softball 
queries served up by ordinary voters that the candi- 
dates hit out of the park. By today's standards, Ike's 
spots were crude, but they had a bit of Perot about 
them. Corruption was an issue in 1952, and Ike said (as 
Perot would) that while he didn’t know “how many 
crooks” there were in Washington, he would “find 
out” and “get rid of " them. No specifics, just the incho- 
ate hope that a “man of action” would act. 

Adlai Stevenson was appalled. “This isn’t Ivory 
soap vs. Palmolive,” he said. “I think the American 
people will be shocked by such contempt for their intel- 
ligence.” With four years to rethink, Stevenson got the 
message. In a technique repeated subsequently when- 
ever the “outs” face an incumbent, Stevenson in 1956 
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Ike's crude ads attacked “crooks” in Washington 





recounted Ike’s unfulfilled 1952 promises. “How’s that 
again, General?” Stevenson intoned endlessly, adding, 
“Yes, it’s time for a change.” 

In a swipe at Stevenson, who was divorced, Ike’s 
spots targeted the women’s vote by portraying the 
President as a “traditional family man.” Mamie was 
used repeatedly; her “smile and modesty and easy nat- 
ural charm make her the ideal First Lady,” said the 
G.o.P. spots. Bush may be more subtle, but Barbara will 
undoubtedly surface as the Republicans seek to remind 
voters of Clinton’s once troubled marriage. 

In commercials that may foreshadow yet another 
aspect of Bush’s offerings this year, Richard Nixon in 
1960 turned every question toward the strength he and 
Bush share—foreign policy. Even civil rights took on a 
foreign dimension in Nixon’s hands. “When we fail to 
grant equality at home,” he said, “it makes for bad 
news around the world.” John Kennedy couldn't 
match Nixon’s experience, so (as Perot and Clinton 
might do) J.F.K. used a jingle to say that he too was 
“seasoned through and through, but not so doggone 
, Seasoned he won't try 
* something new.” 

Negative commercials 
have run the gamut from 
benign to sledgehammer. 
Kennedy ran a tape of Ei- 
senhower's inability to re- 
call anything significant 
that Nixon had done as 
> Vice President. In 1964 
6 Lyndon Johnson became 

the first candidate to use 
the words of his opponent’s 
challengers in the prima- 
ries, replaying what they 
had said as they considered 
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the horrific prospect of 


Barry Goldwater's ascendancy. Does anyone doubt 
that Bush will find some use for Paul Tsongas’ derisive 
description of Clinton as a “pander bear’’? 

“Weather vane” commercials, attacking an oppo- 
nent’s flip-flops, are a decades-old staple. Goldwater 
had changed his mind on a range of issues; Nixon said 
the same of George McGovern in 1972; and everyone 
this year will strike at his opponents’ waverings—and 
probably over the same issue, taxes, where all three 
have bobbed and weaved at one time or another. 

Another oldie but goodie destined for recycling is 
the man-in-the street commercial, in which residents 
of Arkansas will trash Clinton's governance. Similar 
spots failed against Carter in '76 and against Reagan in 
*80, but Bush will be sorely tempted to try again. 

We may not see any Willie Hortons in 1992 (the vot- 
ers seem wise to such blatant manipulation), but there 
is little cause for optimism. A survey of Bush and Clin- 
ton media mavens confirms that only a fool would ig- 
nore the lesson of 40 years. As a Bush aide puts it, 
“Negative works. Everything else is fluff that cushions 
the impact. We'll be down in the gutter again—and 
probably sooner rather than later.” ‘To which a smiling 
Clintonian says, “Yep, that’s right. History teaches that 
the high road only takes you home.” a 
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THE ISSUE 
BUSH HOPES 
WILL GO AWAY 


But Clinton and Perot will 
try their best to lure 
pro-choice voters to 
their side 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


HOUGH GEORGE BUSH PRIVATELY 

viewed last week’s Supreme Court 

decision on abortion as a political re- 

pr ieve, his sense of relief will be tem- 

pes ary. The ruling that merely dented the 

1973 Roe v. Wade doctrine instead of de- 

molishing it left the President squirming 

ona barbed-wire fence. His opponents will 
do all they can to keep him there. 

True, the damage would have been 
more immediate if Roe v. Wade had been 
overturned, the outcome Bush nominally 
seeks. That would have outraged pro- 
choice voters, many of whom supported 
Bush in 1988 despite his desire to outlaw 
abortion in most cases. The ardent pro- 








life faction, an important part of Bush's 
core constituency, is also disgruntled. It 
complains that a court controlled by Rea- 
gan-Bush appointees has not done away 
with Roe. Caught between the sg groups, 
Bush had to speak softly. Yes, he ap- 
proved that part of the court’s ruling that 
allows states to impose new restrictions 
on abortion. No, he would not base his 
next court selection on the nominee's 
abortion views, “because that would be a 
litmus test .. . and I don’t want that.” Yet 
the 1988 G.o.p. platform promised that 
standard, and the 1992 version will prob- 
ably do the same. 

What Bush really wants is for the dis- 
pute to disappear. “Anything that raises 
the abortion issue’s profile,” says an ad- 
viser, “is a problem for us.” With Con- 
gress poised to pass an abortion-rights bill 
called the Freedom of Choice Act, that pro- 
file will remain high. The vulnerability, 
which Bill Clinton tried to exploit last 
week and which also could help Ross 
Perot, springs from the issue’s new politi- 
cal math. When Roe v. Wade seemed to 
guarantee access to abortion, the pro-life 
side mustered most of the electoral pas- 
sion. Though a minority in the country for 
decades, those adamantly opposed to abor- 
tion tended to base their ballot on that one 
issue more often than pro-choice parti- 
sans. Even then, abortion had slight im- 
pact on presidential races because other 
national concerns outweighed it. 





Pro-choice and pro-life forces clash outside the Supreme Court last week 
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The legal assault on abortion rights in 
the Reagan-Bush years has changed that 
equation. Since 1989, Time/cNN polls have 
indicated that one-third of Americans 
would vote against antiabortion politi- 
cians “regardless of the candidate’s posi- 
tion on other issues.” But less than a quar- 
ter of the electorate would vote against a 
proabortion-rights candidate solely be- 
cause of that stance. Some of Bush's advis- 
ers dismiss these figures as misleading. 
His pollster, Fred Steeper, argues that 
nearly all voters who will cast their ballots 
only on the abortion issue made up their 
minds long ago. In this group, the liberals’ 
edge amounts “only to a percentage point 
or two,” Steeper says. But in a three-way 
race, every point is critical. Furthermore, 
Perot’s presence gives moderates and in- 
dependents a refuge short of voting 
Democratic. 

Bush, a moderate on abortion before 
he embraced the Reagan philosophy 12 
years ago, cannot switch back. Another 
reversal would shatter his support 
among right-wing voters crucial to his re- 
election. But he needs centrists like Carol 
Daniels, 56, a former schoolteacher from 

Captiva, Fla., who says she was “born a 
Republican and have been a Republican 
all my life.” Daniels hates being a single- 
issue voter, but she hates Bush’s abortion 
stand even more. “I'll not vote for him,” 
she says firmly. 

Congresswoman Susan Molinari, a 
New York City Republican with a heavily 
Catholic constituency, notes that even old- 





er voters are increasingly militant on the 
pro-choice side. Though Molinari’s father, 
who held her House seat for 10 years, was 
pro-life, like a few other Republicans, she 
plans to vote for the Freedom of Choice 
Act, which would restore by legislative 
means the full intent of Roe v. Wade. It will 
not become law this year because its pro- 
ponents cannot get the two-thirds major- 
ity needed to override Bush's veto. But the 
fight over it will keep abortion in the 
headlines. 

Early in the campaign, Clinton did not 
plan to stress abortion or other emotional 
issues such as school prayer. He wanted to 
avoid the appearance of catering to “spe- 
cial interests,” including feminists. But 
now Clinton must scrape for every faction, 
large or small. As the only one of the three 
candidates favoring the pending bill and 
promising to appoint pro-choice judges to 
the Supreme Court, Clinton hopes to stand 
apart from his rivals. 

Perot is more cautious. Though he 
contends that “it’s the woman’s choice,” 
his disparagement of those who breed 
“like rabbits” mollifies some traditional- 
ists for whom abortion equals moral de- 
cay. But his opposition to government in- 
terference in women’s lives appeases 
some moderate pro-choice partisans. In a 
debate that polarizes opinion into ex- 
tremes, Perot, the political apprentice, is 
bidding for the serene middle ground 
where most voters are found. That is an- 
other reason Bush wishes Perot—and the 
abortion issue—would just go away. cy 
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INSIDE 
THE COURT 


Justice Kennedy flipped 
positions to uphold 
abortion rights. Why did 
he change his mind? 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





HODUNIT IS ONE OF WASHINGTON’S 

favorite games, in which the object 

is to figure out who were the major 

players behind important policy 
decisions in the White House or Congress. 
Though the game gets harder when the 
decisions come from the tight-lipped pre- 
cincts of the Supreme Court, it was being 
played in earnest last week in an attempt 
to figure out one of the court’s most unex- 
pected rulings in years. Someone cobbled 
together a Roe-friendly majority that in- 
cluded three conservatives—Anthony 
Kennedy, Sandra Day O’Connor and David 
Souter—but who was it? 

In several earlier decisions the trio had 
emerged as a center-right coalition willing 
to throw its support to the court’s two em- 
battled liberals, Harry Blackmun and John 
Paul Stevens. They produced majorities in 
favor of sustaining the ban on school pray- 
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Rehnquist, Souter: Who cobbled together 
the Roe-friendly majority at the court? 


er and strengthening the power of federal 
courts to review the convictions or sen- 
tences of state prisoners. These rulings 
made conservatives question their as- 
sumption that 12 years of Reagan-Bush 
appointments had produced a right-wing 
lock on the court. But in order to join the 5- 
to-4 majority that reaffirmed abortion 
rights last week, Kennedy had to step 
away from his own earlier opposition to 
Roe v. Wade, which he signaled just three 
years ago when he put his name to a with- 
ering attack on Roe written by Chief Jus- 
tice William Rehnquist and joined by An- 
tonin Scalia, the court's right-wing 
philosopher-bulldog. At an end-of-term 
party last week, the court clerks gently 
ribbed Kennedy for legal flip-flops by per- 
forming the theme song from the old TV 
series Flipper. 

Who got to Kennedy? Conservatives 
point darkly in the direction of those 
clerks, the young lawyers selected by the 
Justices each term to assist in researching 
and writing the court’s opinions. Kennedy 
and Souter both have clerks who were 
once students and protégés of Laurence 
Tribe, the Harvard law professor who is 
public enemy No. 1 to legal conservatives. 
Peter Rubin, a Souter clerk, helped re- 
search Tribe’s strongly pro-choice 1990 
book, Abortion: The Clash of Absolutes. 
Michael C. Dorf, who clerked for Kennedy, 
is co-author with Tribe of a new book, On 
Reading the Constitution. 

The clerk-did-it theory works this way: 
Rehnquist believed that Kennedy would 
join him, Scalia, Clarence Thomas and By- 
ron White to produce a majority decision 
repudiating Hoe. But while Rehnquist was 
writing what he thought would be a major- 
ity opinion along those lines, Kennedy was 
persuaded to switch by his clerk Dorf, per- 
haps with the collusion of Souter's clerk 
Rubin. 

Another theory: Kennedy sees himself 
as a candidate to be the next Chief Justice 
and is staking out a position as more mod- 
erate than Scalia, the conservatives’ favor- 
ite. Kennedy used to be tagged as Scalia’s 
faithful but less brilliant follower (a posi- 
tion Clarence Thomas currently enjoys). 
Now he has moved to the head of the 
court's “wimp bloc,” complains Gary 
Bauer, domestic-policy adviser in the Rea- 
gan White House. The shift in Kennedy's 
position, he says, “reflects schizophrenia 
or cravenness.” 

A third, less Machiavellian theory 
might hold the key. Kennedy may indeed 
have disparaged Hoe three years ago, be- 
fore Clarence Thomas replaced Thurgood 
Marshall. But faced with the possibility 
that Roe might really be overturned—and 
the social tumult that would ensue— 
he instinctively pulled back from the 
brink. —Reported by Julie Johnson/Washington 
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THOMAS 


Clarence Thomas disgusted civil rights activists with 
an obstreperous first year in which he let the world 
know just how conservative he could be 


By THOMAS SANCTON 
N THE DESK IN CLARENCE 
Thomas’ Supreme Court | 


chambers sits a framed sign 

that reads: “There's no limit to 

what you can do or where you 

can go if you don’t mind who 

gets the credit.” There is some 
irony in that. From the moment Thomas 
was nominated last July through his dra- 
matic confirmation hearings, critics at- 
tributed his meteoric rise to affirmative 
action, tokenism or the narrow political 
calculations of George Bush. But now that 
the term is finished, Thomas alone can 
claim credit for one of the more obstreper- 
ous first-year performances on the Su- 
preme Court in recent memory. 

Though he told friends after his confir- 
mation that he wanted to be out of the 
spotlight for a while, Thomas’ first-term 
rulings were pugnacious, blunt and, for a 
new Justice, relatively numerous. He 
wrote nine opinions for the majority, four 
concurrences and eight dissents. “Thom- | 
as hit the ground running,” says Universi- 
ty of Michigan law professor Yale Kam- 
isar. “He's in there mixing it up.” 

That may have been his way of demon- 
strating that he was undaunted by Anita 
Hill’s sexual-harassment charges and the 
Senate’s lukewarm 52-48 confirmation 
vote—one of the thinnest margins in court 
history. As in the abortion ruling last week, 
he has linked up with the court's hard-line | 
conservatives, Chief Justice William Rehn- 
quist and Associate Justice Antonin Scalia. 
These three have often combined with By- 
ron White and three more moderate con- 
servatives, Anthony Kennedy, Sandra Day 
O'Connor and David Souter, thus giving 
the court a conservative majority in most 
important cases last term. 

No sooner had Thomas arrived than he 
gravitated to Scalia. The pair not only vot- 
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ed alike in 56 out of 90 decisions, but 
Thomas can write in language that brings 
to mind Scalia's occasional let’s-you-and- 
me-scrap tone. “Jurors do not leave their 
knowledge of the world behind when they 
enter a courtroom,” Thomas scolded the 
other Justices in one dissent. “And they 
do not need to have the obvious spelled out 
in painstaking detail.” 

If Thomas is taking cues from Scalia, it 
is not during long téte-a-tétes; associates 
say the two rarely talk. But they clearly 
share a judicial philosophy. Both take a 
narrow view of the Constitution. Rights 
not spelled out explicitly in the text, such 
as the right to abortion, are not recog- 
nized, and both men want to cut back the 
role of the federal judiciary, leaving more 
authority to the President, Congress and 
the state legislatures. Perhaps most signif- 
icant, they don’t approach precedent on 
tiptoe. Thomas and Scalia are happy to 
challenge—with dynamite—the decisions 
of earlier, more liberal courts. 

Which is why Thomas causes such 
pain to women’s groups, liberals and 
above all black leaders. In a remarkable 
snub, Thurgood Marshall, the civil rights 
pioneer whom Thomas replaced on the 
court, did not attend Thomas’ swearing-in 
ceremony last November. Later in the fall, 
Thomas quietly sought out Marshall in his 
chambers, where he took notes for two 
hours while Marshall held forth. Not long 
after, Thomas got some unsolicited—and 
angry—advice from another prominent 
black jurist, A. Leon Higginbotham Jt; 
chief judge emeritus of the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia. In a No- 
vember letter to Thomas that he published 
two months later in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review, Higginbotham wrote 
that the young Justice displayed “a stunt- 
ed knowledge of history and an unformed 
judicial philosophy.” He proceeded to give 
Thomas a lengthy lecture on the civil 
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rights struggle that had helped land him 
on the high bench. 

That did not stop Thomas from outrag- 
ing the black leadership in one civil rights 
case, Presley v. Etowah County Commis- 
sion, in which he joined a 6-to-3 majority in 
allowing two Alabama counties to strip 
powers from black officials after their 
election. Then came Hudson v. McMillian, 
a case that involved a shackled and hand- 
cuffed black convict who was beaten by 
two Louisiana prison guards in a punch- 
out that loosened teeth, cracked a dental 
plate and left his face bruised and swollen. 
The court majority concluded that this 
was cruel and unusual punishment forbid- 
den by the Eighth Amendment. But not 
Thomas’ Eighth Amendment: In a dissent 


joined only by Scalia, he wrote that while 


the guards’ behavior was deplorable, the 
majority ruling was “yet another manifes- 
tation of the pervasive view that the Feder- 
al Constitution must address all ills in our 
society ... The Eighth Amendment is not 
_.a National Code of Prison Regulation.” 
“I cannot, to save my life, understand 
that vote,” says N.A.A.c.P, executive director 
Benjamin Hooks. “I don’t think Thomas is 
dumb; I think he is wrong.” Such criticism 
may explain why in some of his writing 
Thomas has appeared anxious to signal 
that he is mindful of black struggles. In a 
major integration case, U.S. v. Fordice, the 
court ruled 8 to 1 two weeks ago that be- 
cause of continuing evidence of racial seg- 
regation in its state university system, Mis- 
sissippi must continue efforts to attract 
more blacks to its mostly white campuses 
and more white students to its three tradi- 
tionally black colleges. But though it would 
ordinarily offend his notion of color-blind 
laws, Thomas wrote a separate concur- 
rence to stress the importance of finding 
some way to preserve the black-student 
majorities at historically black campuses 
a significant goal for some blacks. “It would 
be ironic, to say the least,” ‘Thomas wrote, 
“if the institutions that sustained blacks 
during segregation were themselves de- 
stroyed in an effort to combat its vestiges.” 
in another case, Georgia v. McCollum, 
the court examined the constitutionality 
of excluding potential jurors on the basis 
of race. Though the practice was outlawed 
for prosecutors in 1986, defense attorneys 
continued to exercise this means of elimi- 
nating jurors who might be biased against 
their clients, whether black or white. The 
court voted 7 to 2 to ban these so-called pe- 
remptory challenges on racial grounds. 
Citing a 1991 precedent, Thomas voted 
with the majority. But in an opinion that 
read more like a dissent, he wrote: “I am 
certain that black criminal defendants 
will rue the day that this court ventured 
down this road that inexorably will lead to 
the elimination of peremptory strikes . . . 
Today’s decision, while protecting jurors, 
leaves defendants with less means of pro- 
tecting themselves.” 
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The flip side of Thomas’ courtroom ac- 
tivism is his almost cloistered personal 
life. Friends say the Anita Hill episode left 
him “shattered” and “guarded,” leading 
him to shun public appearances. He is now 
instinctively so averse to the press, they 
say, that he’s no longer much of a newspa- 
per reader. “An experience like that 
leaves scars," says a friend. “Clarence and 
his wife have both had to go through a 
healing process.” 

Religion has been an important part of 
the process. Thomas, a onetime Catholic 
seminarian, and his wife Virginia regular- 
ly attend Sunday services at Truro Episco- 
pal Church in Fairfax, Va. Unlike the Sca- 
lias, and O’Connor and her husband, they 
are absent from the Washington social 
scene. Since he joined the court, Thomas 
has attended only two public events, a Ho- 
ratio Alger Awards dinner and a state din- 
ner at the White House. In May he can- 
celed an appearance at New Jersey's Seton 
Hall law school after he was warned of a 
possible demonstration against him 
Remembering her own embarrassment 
when she was booed during an appear- 
ance at New York University, O’Connot 
called Thomas to offer support 

Thomas doesn’t have much time any- 
more for personal pleasures like reading 
Louis L’Amour novels and tooling around 
in his jet-black Corvette. His life revolves 
almost entirely around workdays at the 
court that can run from 5a.m. to 7 p.m. He 
is usually in bed by 8. Ona court where the 
Justices communicate largely by memos, 
he is forging friendships with White and 
Rehnquist. His most frequent personal 
contact is with his clerks, reputed to be 
among the court’s most conservative 

Most Justices say they need at least 
five years to settle fully into their role 
Many have found their positions shifting 
during that transitional period: Nixon ap- 
pointee Harry Blackmun, for example, 
drifted to the liberal end of the court, 
while Byron White, a Kennedy appointee, 
moved the other way. Don’t look for any 
such lurch from Thomas. “My impression 
is that Thomas arrived on the court know- 
ing where he belonged,” says University of 
Virginia law professor A.E. Dick Howard 

Indeed, conservatives can barely con- 
ceal their glee over Thomas’ perfor 
mance. ‘The court no longer sees itself as 
the moral conscience of the nation bent 
on improving on the state of mankind,” 
says Bruce Fein, a conservative legal 
scholar, approvingly. On the wall of 
Thomas’ chambers is a Harriett Erlich 
drawing titled Freedom that shows three 
black children with outstretched arms 
Thomas might ponder its message; his 
own liberation from the poverty of Pin 
Point, Ga., and his rise to the court would 
have been unthinkable without the body 
of liberal jurisprudence he now casts into 
doubt. —Reported by Julie Johnson/Washington 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 








EFORE DICK FOSBURY, the conventional way for 
high jumpers to cross the bar had been w ith a forward leap 

But spectators at the 1968 Olympics in Mexico City 
saw a far different technique. Fosbury took four or five 
bounding strides and lifted himself off the ground. Then, in 
mid-air, he did something no Olympic athlete had ever 
done. He turned his back to the bar. And cleared it 
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The stunned crowd broke into sc 
an Olympic record with a leap of 7 feet, 4% inches, and his 


‘Fosbury Flop" became the new standard 
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W hen high jumper Dick Fosbury came to the Mexico City Olympic 
Games in 1968, the lanky, unassuming senior from Oregon State 
University was known more for his namesake technique than his talent. But 

after he won the gold medal with an Olympic and American record of 
7' 4" high jumping was changed forever. 


Since 1972, 13 of 15 men’s Olympic medal- 
ists have used the Fosbury Flop. 
Fosbury devised the Flop during a high 


school meet in Grants Pass, Oregon in 


1963. A sophomore, he was struggling with the scissors-kick style, which 
carries the jumper over the bar one leg at a time with the body erect. “As 
the bar got higher,” he recalls, “| began to lean back further and further, 


making my back more parallel to the ground.” 
Though the evolutionary process continued another two 


® 
years, Fosbury's headfirst, faceup technique generated little 
interest among tradition-bound college coaches. He had de- 
cided to study engineering at Oregon State when track 


coach Berny Wagner saw enough potential—in Fosbury, not 
the Flop—to offer him a small scholarship. Wagner also asked Fosbury to 
try the Western roll, a more conventional style. 

Fosbury attempted to learn the roll in practice, but he used the Flop 
in meets. As a result, he did neither one very well and was almost cut 
from the squad. Only after Fosbury set an OSU record of 6'10" as a 
sophomore in 1967 did Wagner let him Flop full time. 

He continued to improve, cracking the world’s top 50 early in 1968. 
At the U.S. Olympic Trials he tied two other jumpers with a personal best 
of 7' 3". Even so, he was not among the Olympic medal favorites. On 
October 20, 1968, however, the Flop changed Fosbury's life and high 
jump history as well. 

Overwhelmed by his sudden celebrity, Fosbury lost class time and 
flunked out of engineering. The school let him resume his major only after 
he agreed to quit jumping and concentrate on his studies. After graduat- 
ing in 1971, he attempted a comeback but never again reached the 
Olympian heights he had known in Mexico City. 

Fosbury, 45, lives with his wife and son in Ketchum, Idaho, where 
he works as a civil engineer. Looking back on his historic track career, 
he says, “| achieved more than | thought | ever would. It's been very 
exciting to see my technique used so successfully by so many athletes.” 
Dick Fosbury was anything but a Flop. « 


CAREER HIGHLIGHTS 


Won high jump gold medal at 1968 Olympic Games 
Set Olympic and American record of 7' 4':" in 1968 
DICK FOSBURY Won 1968 NCAA indoor and '68 and '69 outdoor titles 


Maa Se SED Bee, Inducted into the Track and Field Hall of Fame in 1981 
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THE STRUGGLE OVER WHO WILL REBUILD 


By SYLVESTER MONROE 10S ANGELES 


S DOZENS OF MOSTLY BLACK 

and Latino students at the 

Maxine Waters Employment 

Preparation Center gathered 

for an open-air press confer 

ence in the school parking lot 

last month, Peter Ueberroth, the chairman 

of Rebuild L.A., lavished praise on execu- 

tives of Japan’s Pioneer Electronics 

(U,S.A.), who had just donated $600,000 to 

the Watts vocational school, created after 

the 1965 riots. “This company did this on 

their own,” Ueberroth said, 

should be good business for them to recog- 
nize the importance of the inner city.” 

Earlier the same week in another part 

of South Central Los Angeles, black activ 

entrepreneul Bakewell 


because it 


ist and Danny 
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president of L.A.’s Brotherhood Crusade, 
led a coalition of minority contractors who 
were protesting their exclusion from riot- 
related demolition and 
shutting down work sites that employed 
no African Americans. After one South 
Central site that had not a single black on 
a 10-man crew was shut down on a Friday, 
it was reopened the following Monday 
with newfound black workers. “Miracu- 
lously, black people were born and gained 
five years Bakewell 


construction by 


experience,” says 
sarcastically 

Ueberroth, the high-profile forme! 
Olympresario and baseball commissioner, 
and Bakewell, a real estate developer 
turned community organizer, are on oppo 
site ends of the daunting effort to rebuild 
South Central Los Angeles, 
three months ago in the most expensive rl 


torn apart 
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ots in U.S. history. From his end, Ueber- 
roth recognizes the need to break three 
decades of redlining, whereby big corpora- 
tions, banks and insurance 
have systematically shunned South Cen- 
tral L.A. as an unprofitable business ven 
ue. From theirs, Bakewell and other black 
community leaders are struggling to en- 
sure minority inclusion in the rebuilding 
and ultimately in the 
sance of South Central. “We need a cheer- 
leader like Ueberroth,” says black busi- 
nessman John Bryant. “But while 
working from the top down, there needs to 
be a lot of people working from the bottom 
up to meet him halfway 

The going has been tough so far on 
both ends 


companies 


renals- 


process 


he's 


lhe greatest impediment to 


naturally, is 
comes from, how it is spent. The April ri- 


success money—where it 


ots led to more than 6,000 insurance 
claims totaling $775 million, mostly on 
commercial property. Now, with more 
damage in the area from the two major 
earthquakes on June 28 heaping new 
claims on insurers and frightening al- 
ready skittish tourists, funds will be scare- 
er still. 

Last month Ueberroth moved his Re- 
build L.A. staff into donated offices down- 
town and appointed to a still growing 50- 
member board community, corporate and 
government representatives, reflecting 


his “tripod” approach to the task. He says | 


he is committed to breaking down the bar- 
riers that have sealed wealth out of the 
city’s minority communities. “It’s impor- 
tant that this neighborhood gets green- 
lined instead of redlined,” he proclaims. 
But in the two months since he became 
Los Angeles’ designated rebuilder, his 
critics say he has made little progress to- 
ward that goal, and they are skeptical that 
his efforts will be enough to overcome 
years of discriminatory practices. 

The immediate concern is that minor- 
ities are not being included in enough of 
what rebuilding is taking place. “What 
people want is an active voice at the table,” 
says Janet Clark, a staff coordinator at the 
Maxine Waters center. “They want inclu- 
sion. They want their needs to be dis- 


Druggist Mathieu and entrepreneur 
Bryant on the site of the old and new 
pharmacy 


cussed so it’s not something shoved down 
their throats.” With black-male unem- 
ployment over 40% in South Central, they 
also want a fair share of riot-related re- 
building contracts and jobs in inner-city 
areas. “I don't have a problem with other 
people working,” says Bakewell. “But the 
bottom line is if black people can’t work, 
nobody can. We are no longer going to al- 
low people to do business in this commu- 
nity if they don’t include us.” 

Shortly after black contractors and 
community activists closed two construc- 
tion sites, Mayor Tom Bradlev put togeth- 
er a consortium of five compauies, includ- 
ing two owned by Latinos, one by blacks, 
one by Koreans and one by whites. He 
awarded the group $10 million worth of 
contracts to demolish nearly 500 fire-dam- 
aged buildings, and ordered that 80% of 








the subcontracts let by the con- 
sortium go to minority compa- 
nies located in riot-affected 
areas. 

“It’s a good step, a bold step, 
but it can't be the only step,” 
says Bakewell. “The issue is 
more than demolition. It’s fi- 
nancing. And insurance compa- 
nies do most of the financing in 
this world.” Increased access to 
credit and capital is critical for 
rebuilding and empowering in- 
ner cities, says Brentwood Thrift 
& Loan Association president 
Jeffrey Hobbs. “Because of the 
way we do things in the 1990s, 
insurance companies are an essential in- 
gredient. They have to come to the table.” 

Lack of access toa range of other finan- 
cial products, from basic bank loans for 
businesses to automobile and student 
loans, also hinders the economic develop- 
ment of inner cities. “The problem is ac- 
cess to the kind of financial dollars that 
create a sense of self-worth in community 


stakeholders,” says Carlton Jenkins, man- | 


aging dirctor of Founders National Bank 
in South Central, California’s only black 


commercial bank. “Not only do people | 


here now not have supermarkets or liquor 
stores or cleaners, they never have had 
somewhere they can go and talk with 
someone about a financial plan.” 

As an owner of one of only three black 
financial institutions in California, Jen- 











Raising the money is 
only half the battle. 
South Central’s blacks 
and Hispanics want 

an end to the practice 
of redlining and a 
stake in the action. 
































kins believes his 18-month-old bank has a 
unique opportunity to take advantage of 
the riots by attracting new deposits and 
filling some of the financial void in inner- 
city L.A. But the combined assets of 
Founders bank and the other two black- 
owned institutions are only $300 million, 
compared with the $1 billion or more in 
assets of some of the state's larger banks. 
Jenkins’ scheme is to make his bank 
a conduit for big Establishment banks 
that have been unwilling to do business 
in South Central or do not know how. 
“Founders National Bank can be the major 
banks’ ears and arms into this market- 
place,” Jenkins says. With help from the 
black community, he hopes to grow his 
fledgling bank into an even greater finan- 
cial asset for South Central. Late in May a 
coalition of more than 600 black ministers 
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Big corporations, banks 
and insurance companies 
HEAYG 
shunned South Central 
L. A. as an unprofitable 
business venue. 
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launched a campaign to persuade black 
residents to shift up to $15 million in de- 
posits from mainstream banks to black in- 
stitutions. “The larger we can become vis- 
a-vis deposits and things like that,” says 
Jenkins, “the easier it will be for us to be- 
come a significant part of the rebuilding 
effort.” 

In the meantime, creative black entre- 
preneurs like John Bryant are filling the 
gap. Just days after the riots, Bryant 
formed Operation Hope, a nonprofit com- 
munity-development organization. The 
next day he secured the $370,000 needed 
to rebuild a South Central landmark, a 
pharmacy owned by Gilbert Mathieu, de- 
stroyed in the riots. Bryant's goal for the 
next year is to finance similar deals for 100 
businesses with average loans of $200,000. 
“If we don’t create other Gil Mathieus, 
then we shouldn't be around,” he says. 
Jenkins, for one, is confident they will. “In 
the '60s,” he says, “we were worried about 
getting on the bus. This group of people is 
worried about owning the bus line.” 

Though Ueberroth has taped the Re- 
build L.A. name to a dozen private initia- 
tives since May, he knows the “rebirth” of 
South Central Los Angeles will not happen 
without some pushing and pain. Ultimate- 
ly, it depends on whether the government 
decides to provide incentives for long-term 
investment in inner cities. “It has to be for 
good business reasons so it will last,” he 
says. “If you do it for charitable reasons, it 
goes away as soon as the money runs out.” 
He sees the prompt creation of enterprise 
zones as critical to the long-term success of 
his efforts. “If they don’t want to do it for 
the whole country, then they should experi- 
ment with the center of L.A.,” he argues. 
“Make it a blueprint for other cities.” 

Ueberroth believes that his Rebuild 
L.A, program will be able to prove itself in 
five years. That is an ambitious goal. But 
an even more ambitious task will be to en- 
sure that the effort remains successful five 
years—and 25 years—after that. To 
achieve such lasting improvements will 
require more than a spurt of money and a 
flurry of energy; it will require engaging 
the people of South Central L.A. and giving 
them a stake in the outcome. ee 
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THE MILITARY 


An Officer, 
Not a Gentleman 


Though the battle against sexism is now fully engaged, 


the war will be a long one 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





N THE POPULAR IDIOM OF THE MILI- 
tary world, men are men and women 
are “young ladies.” That is, until the 
men get into trouble for sexually ha- 
rassing their female colleagues. 
Then the men are “boys being boys.” And 
the women? Those who deflect sexual ad- 
vances risk being labeled by some men as 
lesbians, a threat that can cost a woman 
her military career. Those who dare to 
complain are often branded as “too soft.” 
Such is the backdrop against which wom- 
en in the armed forces must determine 
whether it is worth registering a com- 
plaint when a male colleague steps out of 


line. Although a 1990 Pentagon study | 


found that fully two-thirds of U.S. service- 
women have been sexually harassed by 
male military personnel, few file com- 
plaints. The social and professional costs, 
it would seem, are often too high. 

Seen in that light, the revelations 
about lewd shenanigans at the Tailhook 
convention of Navy and Marine aviators 
last September, which have already cost 
Navy Secretary H. Lawrence Garrett III 
his job, may be a blessing in disguise. 
Much as race riots in 1972 led to racial re- 
forms within the Navy, the Tailhook deba- 
cle is prompting a serious campaign to 
stamp out sexual harassment. Acting 
Navy Secretary Daniel Howard last week 
ordered a service-wide stand-down so that 
all personnel can devote a full day to sexu- 
al-harassment training. And on Capitol 
Hill four women recounted tales of sexual 
harassment to a Senate panel. Jacqueline 
Ortiz, an Army reservist, told of being 
“forcibly sodomized” by Sergeant David 
Martinez while serving in Saudi Arabia 
during Desert Storm. When she reported 
the attack to her superiors, she was ig- 
nored. Last week the Army belatedly 
charged Martinez with sexual assault. 

The Pentagon brass is now vocally hell- 
bent for reform. “Perhaps we can’t change 
your attitude,” Army Brigadier General 
Thomas Jones told Time, “but we can darn 
well change your conduct.” Perhaps not 
fast enough. The dominant attitude among 
naval aviators seems to be that it is not pos- 
sible to be both an officer and a gentleman. 
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“Subjecting these guys to classes in sexual 
harassment is like telling them not to 
smoke or drink,” explains Charles Moskos, 
a military sociologist at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. “You can't oversocialize them be- 
cause that might even drive out the best pi- 
lots.” Some Pentagon officials fret 
(anonymously, of course) that curbing 
Navy pilots’ sexual feistiness will remove 
the edge they need for combat. Democrat 
Patricia Schroeder, a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, responds, “It’s 
possible to be brave and still repress your 
roaring testosterone.” 

Such problems are hardly unique to 
the Navy. According to the 1990 Pentagon 
study, a higher percentage of women in 
the Army and Marine Corps suffer sexual 
harassment, whether it be demeaning 
jokes or violent sexual attacks. Moreover, 
the Navy has been progressive on some 
fronts: it had the first woman pilot and as- 
tronaut, and has named five fe- 
male admirals. The Air Force, 
however, shines by comparison; 
97% of its jobs are open to wom- 
en, as compared with 59% in the 
Navy. In the Air Force culture, 
all worship at the altar of tech- 
nology; she who understands 
the newest toys largely need not 
fear harassment. 

The Navy’s bad reputation 
owes much to a string of highly 
publicized incidents. In 1987 
Pentagon investigators uncov- 
ered “morally repugnant behav- 
ior” on a Navy salvage ship 
cruising the western Pacific, 
which included the captain’s 
performing oral sex on a prosti- 
tute in front of his crew. In 1990 
a female midshipman at the 
U.S. Naval Academy resigned 
after she was handcuffed to a 
urinal by male midshipmen. 
There have also been reports of 
rapes and sexual assaults. 

The Navy's shipboard cul- 
ture breeds sexism. Once a ship 
is afloat, the captain is the mas- 
ter of the universe. Women 
have little choice but to endure 
insults. It does not help that 
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women are still barred from combat ships, 
and only 8,800 of the Navy’s 58,000 women 
have landed spots on support ships. Many 
enlistees argue that the more women are 
integrated into the service, the less sexism 
there will be. “Working together is more 
important than sexual-harassment train- 
ing,” says Senior Chief Radioman Ru- 
sanne Anthony. The Navy's officers also 
need to set a better example. “We haven't 
had leaders who modeled the proper be- 
havior,” says Kay Krohne, a retired Navy 


| commander. “We have officers who pay 
| lip service, then pinch their secretary's 


butt.” 

Just as the Clarence Thomas-Anita 
Hill hearings made women recall their 
own tales of sexism, so has the Tailhook 
scandal made females in uniform question 
their handling of aberrant behavior in the 
past. One Air Force captain recalls over- 
looking a minor incident years back. The 
man got promoted and continued to both- 
er other women. Now she thinks maybe 
she should have made a little noise. An Air 
Force staff sergeant recalls a military doc- 
tor who used to pat the buttocks and 
breasts of many female patients, regard- 
less of their ailment. As for the men, they 
stand divided. One Navy ensign has little 
sympathy. “A lot of women,” he says, 
“bring it on themselves.” Air Force Ser- 
geant Bradley Ahrensfield, on the other 
hand, says there is “no excuse” for such be- 
havior. Officially at least, every man in the 
Navy better adopt that attitude if he wants 
to keep his job. | —Reported by Nancy Traver/ 
New York and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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IT JUST FEELS RIGHT.” 


tisan ambitious and mysterious quest that the 
editors of LIFE are on, searching for “answers” to 
the ultimate question of this or any age. What is the 
meaning of life? 


That is why Mazda is proud at this time to present 
excerpts from an inspirational new book, “More 
Reflections on the Meaning of Life,” portions of 
which you see here, This is the sequel to last year's 
celebrated collection of photos and essays, “The 
Meaning of Life.” 


“More Reflections” takes an even broader perspective 
than the first volume, dispatching correspondents 
to the ends of the earth searching for words of wis- 
dom from the well-known and the unknown. And 
acquiring from the world’s premier photographers 
vivid color images that capture life’s very essence. 


The result is a mosaic on why we exist from 365 
people around the globe. The pictures depict scenes 
in 36 countries and on the moon. The writings come 
from men and women in 53 nations. 


In the coming months, Mazda will continue to spon- 
sor programs on this theme including a national 
photography tour. 


Because we feel that when you ask better questions, 
you tend to come up with better answers. 


And, reflecting on all that’s happened in our world 
during just the last 365 days, now is a good time to 
be thinking about this one. 


C. J. Vitulli 


CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER 
MAZDA Motor OF AMERICA, INC. 





Martine Barrat 


HARLEM BLOCK PARTY 


(Cover) 
eee ° 
Cliff Leight 
SUNRISE OVER SEA OF CLOUDS, 
CASCADE MOUNTAINS, WASHINGTON 
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pS I do know the 


meaning of life. But I see no reason to 
share it. Have a nice millennium. 


Gore Vidal 


is an American novelist, essayist and screenwriter 





{i meaning of life is contained 


in every single expression of life. It is 
present in the infinity of forms and 
phenomena that exist in all of creation. 
Life blooms into flowers, love songs, 
music, and explodes into stars, nebulae 
and galaxies. 

We exist in a living, pulsating, dancing 
universe, and we are a privileged species 
because the creative force of all life is most 
alive in our souls. 

Each of us arrives on this planet with a 
purpose. To fulfill that purpose is to 
ignite the spark of divinity in us and give 
meaning to our lives. 


Michael Jackson, 
whose album Thriller is the top-selling 
recording in history, is the world’s 
best-known musical performer 








believe that every single event in 
life happens as an opportunity to 
choose love over fear. Everything good in 
my life has resulted from having chosen 
love, by which I mean joy, hope and 
acceptance of the spiritual quest we are 
born with. Under the heading fear comes 
the feeling that we’re not good enough, not 
deserving enough; society tells you that 
fulfillment comes from gaining 
material goods. But something deep inside 
you recognizes that there’s got to be 
more to life. And that longing is 
the longing to love yourself. 

I was doing a show on victims 
confronting their criminals. A 17-year-old 
girl was on the air speaking to the man 
who, four years earlier, had beaten 
her beyond recognition and left her for 
dead. She’d had 17 surgeries and complete 
facial reconstruction. She said to him, “T 
don’t hate you. I hate what you did to 
me. And I have had to learn to forgive you 
so I could go on with my own life.” To 
this day it is the most powerful thing I’ve 
ever seen. In that moment, she expressed 
why we're here—to learn to love in spite 
of the human condition, to transcend 
the human condition of being fearful. We 
get so bogged down in worldly things 
we don’t understand that we’re here 
for a spiritual quest. Understanding that 
this journey is the most exciting part of 
being human has revolutionized my life. 


Oprah Winfrey, 


talk show host, is the diva of daytime television 


oppa taught me a lot about life, 
especially its hard times. I 
remembered one of his lessons one night 
when I was ready to quit a political 
campaign I was losing, and wrote about it 
in my diary: 

Tired, feeling the many months of 
struggle, I went up to the den to 
make some notes. I was looking for a 
pencil, rummaging through papers in the 
back of my desk drawer, where things 
accumulate for years, when I turned up 
one of Poppa’s old business cards, the ones 
we made up for him, that he was so proud 
of: Andrea Cuomo, Italian-American 
Groceries — Fine Imported Products. 
Poppa never had oceasion to give anyone a 
calling card, but he loved having them. 

I couldn’t help wondering what Poppa 
would have said if I told him I was tired 
or—God forbid—discouraged. Then 
I thought about how he dealt with hard 
circumstances. A thousand pictures 


flashed through my mind, but one scene 
came sharply into view. 

We had just moved to Holliswood, New 
York, from our apartment behind the 
store. We had our own house for the first 
time; it had some land around it, even 
trees. One, in particular, was a great blue 
spruce that must have been 40 feet tall. 

Less than a week after we moved 
in, there was a terrible storm. We came 
home from the store that night to find the 
spruce pulled almost totally from the 
ground and flung forward, its mighty nose 
bent in the asphalt of the street. My 
brother Frankie and I could climb poles all 
day; we were great at fire escapes; we 
could seale fences with barbed wire—but 
we knew nothing about trees. When we 
saw our spruce, defeated, its cheek on the 
canvas, our hearts sank. But not Poppa’s. 

Maybe he was five feet six if his heels 
were not worn. Maybe he weighed 155 
pounds if he had a good meal. Maybe he 
could see a block away if his glasses 
were clean. But he was stronger than 
Frankie and me and Marie and Mamma 
all together. 

We stood in the street looking down at 
the tree. The rain was falling. Then he 
announced, “O.K., we gonna push 
’im up!” “What are you talking about, 
Poppa? The roots are out of the ground!” 
“Shut up, we gonna push ’im up, he’s 
gonna grow again.”’ We didn’t know what 
to say to him. You couldn’t say no to 
him. So we followed him into the house 
and we got what rope there was and 
we tied the rope around the tip of the tree 
that lay in the asphalt, and he stood up 
by the house, with me pulling on the rope 
and Frankie in the street in the rain, 
helping to push up the great blue spruce. 
In no time at all, we had it standing up 
straight again! : 

With the rain still falling, Poppa dug 
away at the place where the roots were, 
making a muddy hole wider and wider as 
the tree sank lower and lower toward 
security. Then we shoveled mud over the 
roots and moved boulders to the base 
to keep the tree in place. Poppa 
drove stakes in the ground, tied rope from 
the trunk to the stakes, and maybe two 
hours later looked at the spruce, the 
crippled spruce made straight by ropes, 
and said, “Don’t worry, he’s gonna 


I looked at the card and wanted to ery. 
If you were to drive past that house 
today, you would see the great, straight 
blue spruce, maybe 65 feet tall, 
pointing straight up to the heavens, 
pretending it never had its nose in the 


t. 
I put Poppa’s card back in the drawer, 
closed it with a vengeance. I couldn’t 
wait to get back into the campaign. 


Mario Cuomo 
is the governor of New York 





have one chance. If you do 
good every day, you will go to the 
spirit world and see other good people on 
the other side. If not, you will not see 
them. There will be a scale in the spirit 
world. It’s going to balance whatever you 
do. If you do a lot of good, it’s going to 
weigh down the evil world. If the evil side is 
heavy, you’re dead, you’re done. There’s 
no chance for you. You're only breath 
traveling on the wind. 

In your life, you must have pity. There 
are many people on the street nowadays. 
They ask if you can spare this much. If you 
give, if you have charity, good thinking, 
you've done good. You don’t have to worry 
that when they take it they go to the 
liquor store. That’s not you. You 
did already good. 

You have to kind of relax in this hurry 
life. Sit down for a while. Rest while 
you're thinking. This will give you time to 
see straight. Then you will get the idea 
what life is. You must tell your need 
in prayer, control your mind from thinking 
bad ideas and be in contact with the 
creator, Wakan Tonka. He'll understand 
what kind of person you are. Nobody 
around, but you say the word. He has ears 
that can hear you, long way off. We’re 
like ants, far away. He look down. 

In this modern time you have to do 
your best yourself. That's your answer to 
“What is life?” You can’t depend on 
people to direct you. You must do it 
yourself. Your doing, your thinking. The 
answers to the meaning of life are 
inside you. 


Joe Flying Bye, 


of the Standing Rock Reservation, South Dakota, 
is a Lakota medicine man 




























ND NOW FOR SOMETHING COMPLETELY 

DIFFERENT. THE ALL-NEW MAZDA 626. 
We've created a distinctive car for those whose love of driving is 
exceeded only by their need for four doors. A car blessed with personality 
and panache all but lost in the everyday sedan. G® Outside, we've given 
the 626 sleek, liquid styling that you wont see at every stoplight in town. 
While inside, you can stretch out with more headroom and total legroom 
than Camry or Accord. G® And its 164-horsepower, aluminum alloy V6 
is coupled to an advanced independent suspension, delivering a smooth, 
quick agility simply not found in the garden-variety people mover. G® So 
at the risk of standing out in a crowd, test-drive the all-new Mazda 626. 


It may still have four doors and a big trunk, but any resemblance to an 





ordinary sedan ends right there. 


THE MAZDA 626 ES 
Built at a state-of-the-art plant in 
Flat Rock, Michigan. 2.5L DOHC 
24-valve V6, 4-wheel disc brakes 
and driver’s-side air bag are standard. 
ABS is available, as well as leather- 
trimmed upholstery.’ Best in class 
36-month/50000-mile, no-deductible, 

“bumper-to-bumper” limited 
warranty. See dealer for details. 
To get out of the ordinary, call 
1-800-639-1000. 


* Seats upholstered in leather except for rear 
sides of seatbacks and other minor areas. 
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TO WHOM CAN I OPEN MY HEART? 


step outside to get a clear view 

of this night’s first stars, but something 
urgent 

and full of an ancient, inexplicable pain 

is aloft in the darkness of the hemlocks. 

Again and again it makes its shrill cry of 
panic 

One bird after dark. 

What has befallen its nest, its wing, its sun? 

So little to tell. Not even the word 
“tomorrow” 

is world enough to offer myself 

hearing it. 


Tess Gallagher 


is considered one of America’s premier poets 


Merlin D. Tuttle 
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he meaning of life is felt through 
relationship . 


Relationship with others and with one’s 
own self. 

From what it is at birth to whom we become 
as child, 

Adult, parent, grandparent and, 
ultimately, as ancestor. 

The meaning of life flowers through 
relationship 

Parenting teaching serving creating 

Learning from nature, the sages, our peers, 

From our emerging selves in a state of 
becoming 
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researching an AIDS inoculatior 


while back, my son and I 
were hunting up at Pumpville. There’s an 
old railroad stop there. It was late in the 
season. Hunting was tough. It got down to 
about 10 degrees, one of the coldest days 
of the year. We had the option of staying in 
a heated trailer with some other hunters. 
But my son said, ‘“‘No, Dad. Let’s stay 
in the tent. Let’s rough it.” 

Well, we practically froze to death. We 
had a fire going, and we let it die down, 
and then we went to bed. He woke up 
in the middle of the night. His sleeping bag 
was wet because his breath was freezing 
right there close to his face. So he got 
up and unzipped the tent and 
stepped outside, and he said, “Dad, Dad. 
Get up. You've got to see this. This is 
beautiful.’’ He said, “I can see all 
the stars.” 

I just stuck my head out of the sleeping Tslhic . ar 
bag because I knew what he was talking W il 1am A bet t Allar d 
about. The stars were extremely BASQUE GIRLS 
bright, and it looked like they had come 
down to be a little bit closer to us. It 
was absolutely beautiful. The embers were 
glowing, and the fire was ringed with 
limestone rocks. It was all framed 
beautifully 

That, to me, was life. That happiness 
that night was what life is all about. It just 
doesn’t get any better. Money could not 
have bought me what we felt. We were 
together in sort of a hardship situation, 
even though we had asked for it. 

There was beauty. There was : 
companionship. There was wonder in babe: More 
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WealthBuilder™ by Money Magazine personal 
financial planning software brings the sophisti- 
cated Asset Allocation strategy of an Economics 
Nobel Prize winning theory to you, the individual 
investor. 

By using the asset allocation model, you'll 
find out that ‘where’ you invest your money is 
much more important than ‘when’ and Money 
Magazine's Editors know all about the ‘how’, 


But the right ‘where’ and ‘how’ is different 
for each individual, depending on current 
financial status, goals, and preferred level 
of risk. 

That's why WealthBuilder draws you a 
personalized financial road map. With 
WealthBuilder's step-by-step directions and on-line 
tutorials, you needn't be an expert to optimize your investing. 


Basically, you merely fill in the blanks and the 
program does all the work, —Los Angeles Times 


Defining Your Current Status 


WealthBuilder prompts you to enter key personal data, including your 
preferred risk level. Then you quickly see: 
~ Your net worth 
/ Your current monthly budget compared with national averages 
/ Areview of your insurance and estate situations 
/ A forecast of this year’s tax bill...and more 


Focusing Your Objectives 


Key in your goals, i.e., high-income retirement, college tuition, new or 
second home, etc. Accept or modify WealthBuilder’s inflation and interest 
rate forecasts, and the software does the rest. 


WealthBuilder’s 
Strategic Review 


WealthBuilder graphs out 
whether you'll meet, exceed, or fall 
short of achieving your financial 
goals, 

Then WealthBuilder, using the 
Asset Allocation model, shows you 
graphically how much to save and 
helps you create a strategy to meet 
or exceed your goals. It helps you 
build your portfolio with: cash, 
bonds, equities, and precious 
metals, And, you see onscreen how 
you can optimize your portfolio. 





WealthBuilder compares your current 
portfolio yield with the expected outcome 
of its recommended asset allocation 


WealthBuilder is an excellent program. It delivers 
everything the vendor promises, which is certainly 
a rarity these days. —Individual Investor 


Your Own Financial Control Center 
Invest to achieve your goals with confidence and use WealthBuilder’s 


* Basie Wealth Builder prefect includes 500 Mutual Funds and the SAP 500 stocks and bands 
The Nobel Comeutter has not reviewed of endorsed WealthBuikter® by Money Magazine 


PA residents please add TS sabes tax Specific free gifts are subject to availability To pay by check, please send the full arnount 


© 1901 Reality Technologies, Lid WealthBuilder$ is a regntered trademark of Heality Technologies, Lid MONEY is a 
registered trademark of The Tine Ine. Magazine Company All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners 
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. When you pay for your copy of 





Magazine and use 
strategy to help 


complete portfolio manager to maintain and 
monitor your investments. 

You graphically explore, compare and 
evaluate investment options using a unique 
sortable database including updated performance 
data for up to 10,000 stocks and bonds and 1,200 | 

mutual funds,* 

Compare your results with the Dow Jones 
Industrials, Money Magazine Small Investors Index, 
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By MARGOT HORNBLOWER SEVILLE 





HE TRIP FROM THE NEW SPAIN 
to the old is but a five-minute 


stroll across a gleaming white | 


bridge that spans the Guadal- 

quivir River in Seville. On one 

side, near the monastery 
where Christopher Columbus was once 
buried, rise the extravagant pavilions of 
the Universal Exposition. There, 250 foun- 
tains gurgle, 325,000 newly planted trees 
and shrubs shade the weary, and 96 res- 
taurants replenish the hungry. But once 
over the bridge, sidewalks crumble and 
the highway dead-ends in a stinking gar- 
bage dump known as El Vacie. Within ear- 
shot of Expo 92’s loudspeakers, 500 Sevil- 


lians elbow one another for their daily | 


water ration from a small fountain. 

The soaring $75 million Alamillo 
Bridge, part of $10 billion invested in the 
fair and new transportation facilities, is an 
inspired architectural monument. But to 
those who live in El Vacie's shacks, cubist 
contraptions of plywood and cardboard, it 
is an affront. After years of delay, the gov- 
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isolation. This year’s bold gamble of stag- 
ing a world’s fair and an Olympics will 
“show the world the image of a modern 
Spain, far from the clichés of the past,” 
says Virgilio Zapatero, the Cabinet Minis- 
ter in charge of Expo. 

When it comes to throwing a party, 
Spanish alegria, the joy of living, is infec- 
tious. Nonetheless, for many Spaniards 
old “clichés” like El Vacie are all too pres- 
ent. In Seville, a conservative coalition 
threw the Expo-promoting Socialists out 
of city hall last spring. “The state wastes 
money building pharaonic bridges and 
highways,” says new Mayor Alejandro Ro- 
jas Marcos. “But it neglects schools, drug 
problems and employment.” In recent 
months wildcat strikes shut down Asturi- 
as coal mines; an eight-week bus-driver 
walkout crippled Madrid; Basque steel 
workers fired homemade rockets at po- 
lice, and La Mancha farmers blocked the 
roads with tractors. On May 28, a third of 
the country’s workers joined in a general 
strike, bringing to 50 million the number 
of working hours lost to work stoppages, 
far more than in any other West European 
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ernment only last week began to install 36 | 


flimsy prefabricated homes—far short of 
the number needed to house the barrio’s 
100 families, who live without toilets or 
running water and cook on open fires. 
“The rats are eating us!” complains Alvar- 
ina Roza Jiménez, mother of eight, hold- 
ing up her daughter’s hand to show a scar. 
The seven-year-old is barefoot, filthy, with 
sores on her mouth. 

El Vacie differs little from other squat- 
ter settlements in Andalusia, where an es- 
timated 44,000 Spaniards, many of them 
Gypsies, live in poverty. But Expo’s con- 
struction introduced a new level of envy 
and conflict. Additional squatters whose 
homes were bulldozed for the fair moved 
in, swelling the waiting list for El Vacie’s 
promised houses. At the fountain, a fist- 
fight broke out between women jostling 
for water, and one was admitted to the 
hospital with a broken leg. “Expo is a di- 
saster for the poor,” says Miguel Angel 
Moreno, a local Human Rights Association 
volunteer, “It drained money from social 
programs and doubled our cost of living.” 

Two decades ago, the slum’s misery 
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As Barcelona stages an 
Olympics and Seville a 
world’s fair, Spain 
celebrates its 
comeback. But 
domestic discontent 
casts a pall on the party. 


would have raised few eyebrows. That was 
before Spain, dismissed as Europe's Third 
World backwater, shook off its authoritar- 
ian past and propelled itself into relative 
prosperity. As much as the quincentenary 
of its “encounter” with America, this 
country of 39 million is celebrating—with 
justifiable swagger—its breakneck pace of 
change since General Francisco Franco's 
death in 1975. Moreover, 1992 marks 10 
years of stable democracy under Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez , a pragmatic So- 
cialist. And it coincides with Spain’s inte- 
gration into the European single market, a 
source of pride after decades of diplomatic 
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nation this year. “This was to be the magic 
year,” says political columnist José Luis 
Gutiérrez. “Instead the country is in tur- 
moil: you can smell the aggressiveness.” 

Spaniards speak of their present des- 
encanto, or disenchantment, as if it were 
akin to a disease. “Spain is ailing,” says 
José Maria Aznar, head of the conserva- 
tive Partido Popular. “A climate of anxiety 
has taken hold.” Even the popular Barce- 
lona Games, which have spurred an archi- 
tectural renaissance in that aging port, 
have been besieged by Catalan nationalists 
insisting that their flag be flown and their 
anthem played. Last week police arrested 
seven armed members of the Catalan inde- 
pendence movement for plotting to kidnap 
an Olympic athlete or official. A newspa- 
per headline groused, THE OLYMPICS WILL 
COST EACH TAXPAYER MORE THAN 32,000 
PESETAS ($330). 

In his State of the Nation address this 
spring, Gonzalez was forced to spend 
much of the debate defending his adminis- 
tration over what United Left coalition 
leader Julio Anguita called “the intermi- 
nable rosary of scandals.” Last year Gon- 
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CONTRASTS 
While Barcelona's Palace of Sports 
glows in anticipation of the Olym- 
pics, El Vacie’s residents muddle 
through another day of misery 








zalez’s Deputy Prime Minister resigned af- 
ter allegations of influence peddling 
involving his brother. In January another 
Minister was forced out after a railroad 
speculation scandal. Last week Gonzalez 
named a new head of the Bank of Spain, 
following media allegations linking the in- 
cumbent to an insider-trading scheme, 
charges he denies. “Spain does not have a 
worse corruption problem than surround- 
ing countries,” the beleaguered Gonzalez 
told parliament. “But it does have a public 
opinion problem.” 

Do Spaniards protest too much? Many 
would argue that their situation is no 
worse than that in the rest of Europe, 
where the prosperous 1980s have evolved 
into the recessionary 1990s and the popu- 
larity of most governing parties is falling. 
But Spain’s ruckus seems perversely 
timed: Expo has attracted about 7 million 
visitors in 10 weeks, Madrid is preening as 
this year’s European Cultural Capital, and 
refurbished Barcelona is welcoming 7,000 
members of the international media for the 
country’s first Olympics. “It’s good to be 
self-critical, ” says Angel Luis Gonzalo, 
head of Spain’s Expo pavilion, “But we 
should be boasting more about what we do 
well,” 

In the late 1980s, Spain had become 
Europe’s wunderkind: its foreign invest- 
ment ballooned, its 4% cumulative annual 
growth was the Continent’s highest and, 
with the help of European Community 
subsidies, it built $30 billion worth of high- 
ways and other public works. No longer 
did Spaniards have to emigrate north for 
jobs: their income rose to 79% of the E.C. 
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median. Culturally, Spain became fashion- 
able: the campy fantasies of filmmaker Pe- 
dro Almodovar; the sunswept abstractions 
of painter Miguel Barceld; the postmodern 
extravaganzas of architect Ricardo Bofill; 
the prankish sexiness of fashion designer 
Sybilla. Madrid promoted itself as the eye 
of a creative tornado known as /a movida, 
whirling all night long. Novelist Camilo 
José Cela won the 1989 Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature. “In the 1960s, we felt like second- 
class Europeans,” says Juan Sanchez- 
Cuenca, director of the U.S.-affiliated 
advertising firm Bozell Espana. “In the 
1980s we felt proud to be Spanish.” 

But today, he says, ‘we've lost our con- 
fidence. The good times are over.’ Eco- 
nomic growth has slowed to 2%, and in- 
flation remains at a stubborn 6.9%. Unem- 
ployment has swelled to 17.5%, no better 
than when Gonzalez took office. “There's 
a lot of cosmetics,” says Pedro J. Ramirez, 
editor of the daily £/ Mundo, “But funda- 
mentally we have not made a modern 
economy.” Anyone who conducts long- 
distance business on Spanish telephones 
or is so naive as to rely on Correos, the gov- 
ernment mail service, or so unwitting as 
to fly Iberia, the fickle state airline, might 
be tempted to agree. 

The ‘80s was also the decade of “/os 
butiful,"’ Spanish jet-setters who made for- 
tunes in banking and speculation. But in 
1992 a new sort of hero set a bonfire to 
those vanities. This spring 470 coal min- 
ers arrived in Madrid after marching more 
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than 300 miles from Leén in the north to 
protest layoffs. Villagers on the harsh Cas- 
tillian plateau turned out to applaud and 
even sing to them; television stations 
filmed the blisters on their feet. “If they 
import Polish coal, our valley will die,” 
said Eugenio Carpintero, 32, swigging 
wine from a leather pouch ona blustery af- 
ternoon. Outside the Guadarrama Hospi- 
tal, nurses and patients cheered, “Viva /os 
mineros!” 

Braving the labor unrest, Gonzalez 
seems determined to wrestle Spain’s econ- 
omy into line with inflation and budget-def- 
icit targets set out in the E.C.’s December 
agreement at Maastricht. Despite growing 
doubts elsewhere in Europe, a majority of 
Spaniards still support the treaty, and Gon- 
zalez has not wavered since he told parlia- 
ment this spring, “For a country like ours, 
historically isolated, no effort should be 
spared to board this train, Our well-being 
and our stability depend on our success In 
adapting to the construction of Europe.” 
The restructuring of Spain’s noncompeti- 
tive heavy industry is under way, and par- 
liament has approved Gonzalez’s plan to 
slash state spending and open up financial, 
transport, telecommunication and oil-dis- 
tribution markets 

A onetime firebrand lawyer, Gonzalez 
has evolved into a smooth diplomat more 
at home on the international stage than on 
the streets of Madrid. Last year, brushing 
off opinion polls that showed most Span- 
iards opposed the gulf war, he allowed the 
country’s air bases to be used as launching 
pads for U.S. bombing raids against Iraq 
Eventually, domestic opposition faded, 


and Spanish prestige in the international 
arena rose, heightened by Madrid's suc- 
cess in hosting last fall’s Arab-Israeli 
peace talks. 

Next January Spain’s seven-year E.C. 
transition period will be over, and the 
country will be forced to compete full 
throttle in a 340 million consumer market. 
For every businessman concerned that 
this will mean a foreign takeover of Span- 
ish industry, another argues that Spain 
can muscle its way into the big leagues. In 
his Valencia porcelain factory, José Lladré 
offers his 2,300 employees, 85% of them | 
women, an Olympic-size swimming pool, 
tennis courts and Friday afternoons off. 
But the atmosphere is far from relaxed. 
Quality is rigidly controlled, and any 
worker who arrives six minutes late loses 
half an hour's pay. “A lot of firms will go 
under in 1993,” predicts Lladré, who ex- 
ports 80% of his world-famous figurines. 
“Only the best will survive.” 

Steeling itself for further unrest, the 
government is preparing a new law re- 
stricting the right to strike. Similarly, dis- 
sent in a flamboyantly free press may be 
dampened by proposed criminal penalties 
for libel. “Gonzalez is following in the old 
regime’s authoritarian tradition,” charges 
editor Ramirez, whose paper has aggres- 
sively investigated corruption. The gov- 
ernment has also taken heat for a new law 
that allows detention of anyone failing to 
carry identity papers and permits the 
search of private homes without warrants 
in cases of suspected drug dealing. 

Spain is one of the few European na- 
tions that must still contend regularly | 











with terrorists. But the Basque extrem- 
ists, who had threatened to disrupt the 
1992 festivities, were severely weakened 
by recent arrests of their top leaders. Nev- 
ertheless, the group showed signs of life 
last month when it bombed a navy van in 
Madrid, wounding 13. Although Spain's 
17 regions are gaining more autonomy, 
the national-identity issue remains explo- 
sive. Catalans and Basques, who control 
their own schools, police forces and televi- 
sion stations, envision an even more inde- 
pendent future under a Euro-umbrella. 
The Basque country, says Guernica Mayor 
Eduardo Vallejo, “should be the 13th star 
on the E.C. flag.” 

Polls show that drugs, more than ter- 
rorism or the economy, are Spain’s most 
incendiary political issue. The country has 
become a principal gateway for South 
American cocaine, Middle Eastern heroin 
and North African hashish. Although the 
government has stepped up enforcement, 
its combat against the drug trade is un- 
even, Colombian Justice Minister Fernan- 
do Carrillo Florez recently charged that 
“the battle against the Medellin cartel is 
being lost because of Spanish bureaucratic 
hassles” in delivering evidence against 
dealers. 

On a warm night in Valencia, 300 citi- 
zens gather in the streets of Malvarrosa, a 
beachfront neighborhood. Passing a mega- 
phone back and forth, they snake through 
the streets, shaking their fists at apart- 
ments where, they claim, heroin traffick- 
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ers live. “Drug dealers out! Out! Out!” 
they shout. For seven years, the barrio 
was besieged by addicts. “Our children 
couldn't go to buy a loaf of bread without 
having their coins stolen,” said Maria José 
Fuentes, who was marching with her 
nine-year-old son. “Old ladies were at- 
tacked. Prostitutes were everywhere, and 
addicts walked around with needles in 
their arms.” Last September, in what Mal- 
varrosans call the mothers’ revolution, the 
neighborhood rose up. Every night since, 
it has held a one-hour street protest. “The 
only punctual things in Spain are this and 
the beginning of the bullfights,” jokes 
bricklayer Santiago Marin. 

Last fall, when the protests were tele- 
vised, similar demonstrations flared in 
Barcelona, Madrid, Santander and Murcia. 
Embarrassed, the national police stormed 
Malvarrosa and attacked unarmed demon- 
strators with tear gas, rubber bullets and 
water cannons, injuring 35. But the assault 
backfired: two weeks later, 25,000 Valen- 
cians turned out to protest against the po- 
lice and uphold the vigilante movement. “If 
necessary, we'll continue our protests for- 
ever," says bartender José Lopez. 

The mood of the nation is impatient: 
Spain may be willing to celebrate how far 
it has come, but not without railing at how 
long lies the road ahead. Democracy and 
prosperity boosted expectations beyond 
what an Expo or an Olympics can satisfy 
In Seville, the graffiti read EXPO '92: UNEM- 
PLOYMENT “93. In Valencia, a large scrawl 








on a concrete wall declares NO MORE 
PROMISES. SOLUTIONS NOW! The time for 
fiestas may be running out i 
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The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 








The capitalist revolution | 
is bringing the plagues 

of poverty, homelessness 
and unemployment to 
Russians, who miss the 
safety net of the old 
system 


By ANN M. SIMMONS MOSCOW 
URI PRONIN SLEEPS ON 
a rough plank door 
liberated from a neigh- 
boring apartment and 
balanced atop heavy 
rusting water pipes in 
the tiny Moscow abode 
that he has called home 
since last December. 
The room has no elec- 
tricity and no running 
water. A dented tin 
bread box and several 
empty jars serve as his kitchen, while a 
cardboard box doubles as chair and closet. 
The décor is Dickensian: bare, paint- 
chipped walls, splintering floorboards and 
windows caked with dirt. Apartments in | 
the old Soviet Union were none too luxuri- 
ous, but this is a big step down. 

Pronin’s grim quarters are all too typi- 
cal of the scores of derelict apartment 
buildings peppering the capital, where he 
and others live in squalor. They are mem- 
bers of the fast-growing underclass, made 
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more visible by the demise of the Soviet 
Union and forced by Russia’s economic 
revolution to live down-and-out in Moscow. 
Though many of today’s losers would have 
difficulty surviving under any regime, the 
painful shift to a market system has 
pushed thousands of citizens, once able to 
maintain an acceptable living standard 
with the help of government subsidies and 
benefits, below the poverty line. Homeless- 
ness, derided by the communists as a 
plague of the West, is becoming common- 
place. The old Soviet guarantees of work, 
housing and low fixed prices are gone, and 
the welfare net, designed to catch the rare 
social dropout, has sprung gaping holes. 
Some of those falling through, like 
Pronin, do not even figure in official statis- 
tics. The Kaliningrad native moved to 
Moscow in 1989 after a dispute with man- 
agement at the factory where he worked. 
He slept on the streets and at railway sta- 
tions, and lived for a while in a tent city 
that was pitched outside the walls of the 
Kremlin for six months in 1990. “It’s so 
hard to live these days. | am an invalid, 
and | have almost no means of survival,” 
says Pronin, whose hollow-cheeked face 
and legs twisted by an accident he refuses 
to discuss make him look far older than 
his 47 years. “I used to be an artist and 
earned quite a bit, but I became sick. Un- 
der the communists, I could at least sur- 
vive on the 30 rubles a month I got for my 
disability and on money from my artwork. 
We didn’t live well, but we lived with 
peace of mind. Now life is a struggle.” 
Pronin’s problems are complicated by 
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outmoded city regulations. Since he is not 
a legally registered resident of the capital, 
he cannot seek help through the welfare 
system and thus is barred from disability 
benefits and treatment at city hospitals. 
Moscow’s few free canteens cannot feed 
him because they have already filled their 
quota of selected recipients. Pronin sur- 
vives by collecting tin cans and bottles and 
cashing them in for a few rubles to buy 
bread. “I don’t have to have butter,” he 
says. “I live on bread, salt and water.” 

Others who never expected to suffer 
must also learn to be satisfied with the 
barest minimum, now that the buying 
power of fixed incomes has plunged. Most 
of Russia’s elderly believed in commu- 
nism’s promises of protection and neither 
understand nor accept the concept of free- 
market reforms. “It’s not for us; it’s for 
young people,” says Antonina Savelyev, 
79. “For us old folks, life has deteriorat- 
ed.” The widow of one of the Soviet 
Union’s first diplomats in the U.S. in 1934, 
Savelyev lived at the consulate in Wash- 
ington and worked in New York City for 
the trade mission. In those years, she had 
a nanny to care for her eldest son, and a 
maid to clean the family’s huge four-room 
flat, leaving her plenty of time to carry out 
a busy work and social schedule. 

“We were happy with life,” says Savel- 
yev. “We never felt we lacked anything, 
not even when we retired in the 1970s. 
With both our pensions together, we could 
buy what we wanted. Now that’s impossi- 
ble.” Before this year’s price hikes and the 
death of Savelyev’s husband last Decem- 


x 
ber, the couple lived comfortably on less 
than 1,000 rubles a month. Now that food 
prices have risen 100-fold, the widow 
must manage as best she can. Three times 
a week, she eats for free at one of Mos- 
cow’s Salvation Army soup kitchens. For 
the rest of her meals, she sits alone in a liv- 
ing room still adorned with Lenin memo- 
rabilia, eating boiled macaroni with 
canned fish. “It’s hard because you have to 
chase food these days,” she says, “and | 
don’t have the strength to stand in line 
anymore.” Many Russian pensioners have 
ended the misery by taking their own life. 
Even those with a job are anxious about 
the future. Labor officials predict that un- 
employment in all of Russia could reach 4 
million by the end of the year. 

Already there are 8,000 registered job- 
less in Moscow, and the figure is expected 
to climb to 60,000 by winter; 250,000 more 
are looking for work. Though the statistics 
are low by Western standards, they are un- 
nerving for a nation whose citizens were 
once sure they would have a job for life. 
Highly educated women are bearing the 
brunt of the cuts, but other sectors of soci- 
ety are suffering too: soldiers demobilized 
from the former Soviet army, for example, 
are increasingly going on the dole. 

Igor Melyantsev, 23, an officer in an 
army construction unit formed just over a 
year ago to complete work on a monument 
in Moscow commemorating World War II, 
fears he may be fired soon, since the newly 
independent republics have stopped fund- 
ing the project. He recently went two 
months without pay, and his family sur- 
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vived on bread, milk and a few canned pre- 
serves from their emergency-stock cup- 
board. If Melyantsev loses his military job, 
the couple could lose their home. Because 
Melyantsev is straight out of a military 
training academy, and his present assign- 
ment was meant to be temporary, the cou- 
ple—natives of Crimea—are not registered 
in their semiderelict Moscow apartment, 
The army pays for the residence, which 
has no hot water and is prone to electrical- 
power cuts. When this happens, Olga Mel- 
yantsev cooks for her husband and baby 
on a makeshift stone stove in the muddy, 
garbage-strewn yard outside. “In the past 
it was prestigious to be an officer and an 
officer’s wife,” she says. “Now no one 
needs us—not us, nor our children.” 

The Melyantsevs might count them- 
selves lucky compared to the Zharikov fam- 
ily, with nine children ages two to 18, two 
dogs and a cat to feed. Strapped for cash, the 
family has had to accept meals and clothing 
from the Salvation Army. Nina Zharikov is 
the only wage earner, bringing home 2,000 
rubles a month as a subway cleaner. The 
family also gets an equal sum in govern- 
ment child support. But “every kopeck goes 
for food, and there’s never enough,” says 
the 37-year-old mother. “Even though | 
earned less before, we could still afford to 
live.” The Ministry of Social Protection esti- 
mates that a family of four needs at least 
3,000 rubles a person each month to main- 
tain an adequate existence. 

Zharikov’s husband, Vyacheslav, 56, 
whose respiratory illness forced him to 
take early retirement from his job asa san- 
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Pronin and the Zharikovs: Moscow's 
growing underclass lives in derelict 
homes and worries about the next meal 


itary engineer, cannot draw a pension un- 
til he is 60. He says the couple might even 
have expanded their brood if it weren’t for 
the soaring inflation that has come with 
market reforms. “We didn’t know our life 
would come to this, that the system would 
change,” he says. The huge five-room flat, 
for which the family pays 162 rubles a 
month, is in desperate need of renovation. 
Nine rickety cots, a small table and a few 
chairs are the only furniture, and a mix- 
ture of human and animal odors perme- 
ates the cracks and crevices scarring the 
walls and doors. “Yes, we are suffering, 
but we make do,” says the father. “Maybe 
the government is doing the right thing; 
maybe things will get better.” 

That, at least, is what the new leaders 
in the Kremlin have promised—and tens of 
thousands of Russians who are sliding to- 
ward the lower depths desperately want to 
believe them. But government forecasts of 
improved living standards by the end of the 
year may be far too optimistic. It will take 
more than a few months for the country’s 
unprepared populace to come to terms 
with the economics of capitalism, and the 
government lacks the funds needed to ease 
the transition. The sad fact is that for years 
to come Moscow, like thriving capitals in 
the West, is probably doomed to house a 
large share of the destitute, the homeless 
and the unemployed as the painful price for 
the fruits of free enterprise. a 
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Saving Bosnia— 
At What Price? 


There is a moral case for intervention, but neither the 
U.S. nor Europe is ready to shoulder the military cost 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





ULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST FOR GLOBAL 
strategists: if Western military 
forces intervened in Bosnia, they 
would face a situation most like a) 
the Vietnam War, b) Desert Storm, c) North- 
ern Ireland, d) none of the above. Since histo- 
ry rarely repeats itself exactly, the most like- 
ly answer isd. But there are enough points of 
similarity to a and c—and of dissimilarity to 
b—to give pause to the U.S, and Europe. 

Western leaders are moving steadily 
closer to going ahead anyway. Public re- 
vulsion at the killing shown on television 
and a sense of impotence in the supposed 
new world order are beginning to build 
pressure in Washington, London, Paris 
and Bonn to do something. Economic sanc- 
tions against Serbia promise no quick so- 
lution. Even the airlift of supplies into Sa- 
rajevo that began last week seems likely 
only to stave off starvation. 

But successful intervention requires 
strong leadership that sets clear and achiev- 
able political objectives and assembles suffi- 
cient forces—conditions met in Desert 
Storm but not so far in the Balkans. The 
U.S., conspicuously, wants the European 
nations to take the lead. They have been just 


as conspicuously unwilling. Secretary of 


Defense Dick Cheney last week said Ameri- 
can planes would supply air cover and sup- 
port to an international expedition, but in- 
sisted that under no circumstances would 
American troops be sent into ground com- 
bat in what he calls “an internal civil war.” 

To some allies this sounds like an invi- 
tation for their soldiers to do the dying. 
According to a senior French official, 
George Bush last week telephoned Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand to try out an 
idea for joint air strikes against Serbian 
positions around Sarajevo and along the 
road to Split, the Adriatic port from which 
relief supplies might be sent overland. Mit- 
terrand, says the official, refused because 
that might expose the 250 French soldiers 
flown into Sarajevo airport last week to 
Serbian reprisals. White House officials 
snort that Bush proposed no such thing. 
But the story illustrates the unwillingness 
of Europeans to commit ground troops un- 
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less American G.ls share the risks. 

In any case, how much force would be 
required and how many casualties might 
be expected depends heavily on what polit- 
ical objectives the allies set. Even the mini- 
mum objective—securing the area around 
the airport so that relief flights can land 
safely—might require taking out Serbian 
gun positions and tanks in the surround- 
ing hills. Guesses of the force needed 
range from 45,000 to 100,000. French Col- 








Washington there is talk of establishing 
protected islands of security throughout 
the country. The extreme option would be 
reconquest of Bosnian territory already 
taken over by the Serbs. Some British 
sources estimate that would require at 
least 300,000 troops and up to a year of in- 
tense battle. “In the gulf war, the allies’ 
high-tech stuff worked well,” says Michael 
Dewar, deputy director of London’s Inter- 
national Institute of Strategic Studies. But 
in mountain guerrilla warfare, “smart 
weapons are of little use. It would mean 
tough infantry combat from tree to tree.” 
Such predictions might turn out to be 
no more accurate than the early forecasts 
of a long and bloody ground war in Kuwait. 
But one parallel to Vietnam looks ominous: 
limited military actions succeed but the 
civil war goes on, so the U.S. and friends 
are drawn step by step into more extensive 
fighting. Or the allied forces might impose 
an uneasy truce but then be unable to 
leave lest the slaughter resume. Says John 
Steinbruner, director of international 
studies at the Washington-based Brook- 
ings Institution: “This has all the ear- 
marks of Northern Ireland,” where British 





Relief: Canadian peacekeepers reach Sarajevo through mined roads and Serb blockades 


onel Jean-Louis Dufour, author of a book 
on the gulf war, thinks that it would take 
75,000 troops grouped in three contin- 
gents, each including two tank regiments 
and two artillery regiments. 

Some experts doubt that a full-scale 
airlift could bring in enough food to do 
more than help Sarajevo’s 400,000 resi- 


| dents survive. A genuine end to the siege 


might require opening an overland corri- 
dor from Split. That would be a still more 
difficult task if relief convoys negotiating 
shell-pocked roads also had to shoot their 
way past Serbian roadblocks. 

Even a decisive relief of Sarajevo while 
Serbian aggression raged on elsewhere in 


| Bosnia would be no great victory. In 
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troops have fought for more than 20 years. 

There is still a moral basis for interven- 
tion, and the U.N. dare not flunk a test case 
of its ability to cope with the ethnic wars 
that increasingly loom as the greatest 
threat to world peace. So far, however, pub- 
lic opinion in the U.S. and Western Europe 
has not seen any strategic or humanitarian 
interests at sufficient risk to justify the sac- 
rifice of one soldier's life. Even a carefully 
planned intervention that matches ade- 
quate force to clear and achievable political 
aims may not change that opinion. A slap- 
dash expedition for unclear ends would 
have no chance at all. —With reporting 
by William Mader/London, Frederick Ungeheuer/ 
Paris and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Atrip into a remote African rain forest is a journey 
back in time to a world where the animals have never 
encountered humans. Will this treasure be preserved? 


By EUGENE LINDEN THE NDOKI 


DOKANDA, A BANGOMBE PYG- 

my, hunkers down beside me. 

Holding the bridge of his 

nose, he lets out a loud bray 

his dead-on imitation of the 

cry of small rain-forest ani- 
mals called duikers. These deerlike crea- 
tures make the noise in the throes of giv- 
ing birth, and Pygmies imitate it because 
other duikers come running when they 
hear the call. This time, however, the 
braying attracts a large band of chimpan- 
zees, drawn by the prospect of dining on 
vulnerable duikers. For a moment | feel 
the shiver of being hunted. 

But when the chimps spot the Pygmy 
and his three white companions, the ani- 
mals stop dead in their tracks. Their 
bloodlust gives way to astonishment, as if 
they are seeing something they have never 
seen before. They begin stamping their 
feet, shaking their arms, calling to one an- 
other and throwing branches at us. As 
many as 25 animals scream from all sides. 
Each time we make a move, a new round 
of calls erupts among the chimps, but they 
never show signs of fleeing. 

Instead, for more than two hours, the 
mesmerized chimps hover around us, 
drawing to within a few arm lengths. | am 
flabbergasted. Wild chimps do not react 
this way to humans in any other part of 
the African rain forest. But this is no ordi- 
nary meeting of fellow primates. For the 
chimps surrounding us, seeing humans 
amounts to an ape version of Close Encoun- 
ters of the Third Kind. 

In this drama, we are the aliens. We 
have ventured into the last vast unex- 
plored rain forest on earth—the unsullied 
Ndoki region of northern Congo—a place 
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The author crosses the Ndoki River. 





where the animals do not know what to 
make of us because they have never seen 
humans before. 

The word Ndoki (pronounced en-doe- 
key) means “sorcerer” in Lingala, and this 
is indeed an enchanted, mysterious place. 
Guarded by swamps to the south and east, 
hills to the north and the forbidding Ndoki 
River to the west, the region is almost in- 
accessible. Pygmies have crisscrossed 
central Africa for thousands of years, but 
there is no evidence that they have en- 
tered beyond the fringes of this 3 million- 
hectare (7.5 million-acre) expanse of vir- 
gin forest, which is about the size of 
Belgium. 

Our 15-day expedition, led by botanist 
Michael Fay of Wildlife Conservation In- 
ternational, has taken us to parts of the 
forest we believe no human has ever seen. 
We are catching a glimpse of the rarest 
treasure on this crowded planet: an eco- 
system as pristine today as it was 12,000 
years ago, before humans began to trans- 
form the earth. Our journey into unknown 
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CAMEROON 


LoGGING CAMP 


OQUESSO 
90 KM (56 MI.) 
SOUTH OF BOMASSA 


territory is a grand adventure, one that is 
as exciting as it is daunting. At one point, 
Fay must persuade apprehensive Pygmy 
trackers to continue through the Ndoki, 
for legend holds that the forest is home to 
Mokele Mbembe, a dinosaur-like creature 
that can kill elephants. 

Mokele Mbembe could hardly create 
more ofa stir than we do in this previously 
undisturbed land. Gorillas stare and 
scream at us, and sometimes charge, but | 
almost never run away. Colobus and cer- | 
copithecus monkeys crane their necks to 
eye us from high tree branches. Gloriously 
fat wild pigs, elsewhere the favorite game 
of hunters, look up from their rooting and 
peer at us calmly through the low brush 
for several minutes before moving off to- 
ward new forage 

But most intriguing is the curiosity 
shown by the highly intelligent chimps. 
“What do they think of us?” I wonder. 
They must recognize our apelike features, 
but our clothes and equipment are novel- 
ties in this world. While our size and lack 
of fear make them cautious, they clearly 
have no awareness of how deadly our spe- 
cies can be. Otherwise they would flee as | 
wild chimps do in other parts of Africa 
where apes are part of the human diet. 

If the apes are bewildered, we are in 
awe of the wild innocence of their world. 
Was this how the wandering Asians felt 
more than 10,000 years ago when they 
crossed to Alaska and marched south- 


FOR THE CHIMPS 
SURROUNDI 
SEEING HU 


[AN 
AMOUNTS TO AN 
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ward through the Americas, going where 
no man had ever gone? On today’s fully oc- 
cupied planet, there are few places left 
where indigenous peoples do not hunt and 
trap or where loggers and mining compa- 
nies have not sent in teams of surveyors. 
The great forests east of the Ndoki River 
may be the earth’s last Eden. 

I first heard about the Ndoki three 
years ago, when Fay told me about this 
wondrous forest where gorillas, chimps 
and other animals do not run away at the 
sight of humans. At the time, I was re- 
searching an article on great apes, and | 
thought Fay was exaggerating. I had spent 
fruitless days trying to get glimpses of 
chimps and gorillas in forests just to the 
north of the Ndoki, and it was hard for me 
to imagine that Africa might still contain 
forests so remote that the animals had 
never learned to fear mankind. Western 
lowland gorillas, hunted for centuries, are 
among the shyest, least-known animals on 
earth, and scientists in Gabon and the 
Central African Republic have invested 
years trying to gain trust so they could 
study the animals at close quarters. 

Not long after my talk with Fay, | en- 
countered Japanese primatologist Masa- 
zumi Mitani, who along with Suehisa Ku- 
roda established the first research camps 
at the edge of the Ndoki region in 1987. 
Since then, the Japanese researchers, in 
cooperation with Congolese scientist An- 
toine Ruffin Oko, have conducted a ground- 
breaking survey of animal popula- 
tions in the Ndoki and have closely 
studied the primates, including 
gorillas and chimps. Mitani told 
me the animals were indeed un- 
afraid of humans, but warned that 
conditions in the region were 
“very, very difficult.” Knowing the 
extreme privation Japanese pri- 
matologists regularly endure, | 
took these cautionary words very 
seriously. 

Yet my desire to visit this ex- 
traordinary place was tempered 
not so much by the prospect of 
hardship as by the feeling that 
perhaps the Ndoki should be left 
alone. It has been protected for 
millenniums by its inaccessibility. 
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Should there not be somewhere on earth 


where nature can be safe from the heavy 
hand of humanity? Journalists, explorers 
and scientists can inadvertently set in mo- 
tion the destruction of the places they are 
trying to protect. 

Later conversations with Fay and oth- 
| ers disabused me of the notion that the 
Ndoki would be safe if simply left alone. 
Only lack of funds has stymied government 
plans to build a road through northern 
Congo that would open the region to devel- 
opment. And in 1990 only the arguments of 
Fay and Japanese researchers, backed by 
the U.S. government and the World Bank, 
persuaded Congolese authorities that there 
were alternatives to giving a logging con- 
cession for the Ndoki region to an Algerian- 
Congolese consortium. 

Even now, the Ndoki is almost entirely 
surrounded by logging concessions. More- 
over, had an international convention not 
banned the sale of ivory in 1989, poachers 
almost assuredly would have braved the 
swamps and rivers and invaded the re- 
gion, which is among the last places in 
central Africa with substantial numbers of 
elephants. Finally, a 30-year dry spell and 
overgrazing to the north have pushed mi- 
| grant human populations southward 





through Central African Republic and into 


northern Congo, ever closer to the edges of 


the Ndoki. 

In response to these pressures, Fay be- 
gan working in 1989 with the World Bank, 
the U.S. government, the Japanese scien- 
tists and conservation organizations to en- 
courage the Congolese government to es- 
tablish an Ndoki park. The goal would be 
to protect the core of the region while al- 
lowing some tourism on the more accessi- 
ble fringes. The involvement of the World 
Bank, however, aroused the ire of groups 
such as the Environmental Defense Fund 
and Greenpeace, which argued that the 
project might bring on the human intru- 
sions it was designed to prevent 

So | put aside my reservations and ar- 
ranged to join Fay on an expedition into 
the Ndoki in late May. He planned to re- 
new his search for two unnamed clearings 
in the interior of the forest that showed up 
on aerial maps but that he had failed to lo- 
cate in a foray two years earlier. He also 
hoped to test a battery-operated geograph- 
ical positioning device that he would need 
during a longer surveying expedition later 
this summer 

Our trip begins in Quesso, a frontier 
town of 13,000 on the Sangha River in 
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northern Congo. There three Americans 
Fay, Karen Lotz, a photographer, and |—set 
off in a 14-m (46-ft.) motorized dugout ca- 
noe for the nine-hour trip up the Sangha 
River, past a logging camp to Bomassa, a 
Pygmy village adjacent to the headquarters 
being set up for the proposed park 

Outside interest in northern Congo 
forests dates to the turn of the century 
colonial records include an outraged let- 
ter by an expatriate who demanded com- 
pensation from the French government 
for the death of his son, who was eaten by 
cannibals. But intensive logging began 
only in the mid-1980s. “If the loggers 
weren't here, we could leave as well,” 
says Fay. He finds it frustrating that log- 
ging continues despite studies commis- 
sioned by the World Bank and the Congo- 
lese showing that almost all of these 
operations lose money and cheat the gov- 
ernment by welshing on debts to state- 
owned companies. As if that were not 
enough, Libyan employees of Socalib, a 
Libyan-Congolese logging company, were 
implicated in the 1989 bombing of a pas 
senger jet over Niger. Scores of Congolese 
people died. ‘Forestry’s been great for 
this country,” remarks Fay sarcastically 
“They cut the forests, stiff the Congolese 
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Standing from 


left, Fay, Linden 
and Seraphin 
stop for a brief 
visit at the 
Japanese 
research camp. 





on taxes and debts, and then kill the 
citizens.” 

Fay is a small but durable 35-year-old 
New Jersey native nicknamed “Concrete” 
by the Pygmies for his willingness to en- 
dure the hardships of the jungle. Accus- 
tomed to spending unscheduled nights 
outdoors, Fay has become rather haphaz- 
ard and fatalistic about planning. As a re 
sult, when darkness falls we are still sev 
eral The 
boat runs aground time after time as we 
try to pick our way with a flashlight 
through constantly shifting sandbars. Fay 
is unperturbed, which is more than | can 
say, and he will be equally sanguine about 
many other mishaps in the coming days 

When we finally get to Bomassa, Fay 
sends word to the village that he wants to 
hire trackers and bearers. A ragged, some- 
what inebriated group shows up the next 
morning. Fay chooses Ndokanda and Joa- 
chine, trackers he has worked with before, 
but rejects one Pygmy whose feet are swol- 
len with elephantiasis. He fills out the team 
of bearers by lifting our packs and duffels 
and estimating how many men it will take 
to carry the load: “That’s half a Pygmy, 
that’s three-quarters and this one [he 
grunts as he hefts a 132-lb. pack] a whole 


kilometers short of Bomassa 
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NDOKI WILDLIFE 


These forests offer the opportunity to 
see nature as though mankind did not 
exist. Without hunting or other human 
pressures, animals flourish in 
concentrations found perhaps 
nowhere else. 

Clockwise from upper left: 

the armor-plated pangolin; the shy but 
highly social forest elephant; the 
gregarious African gray parrot; 
aggressive, stinging driver ants; the 
magnificently antlered bongo. 


Pygmy.” Standing nearly 5 ft., the Ba- 
Ngombe and BaNbengele peoples are taller 
than most other Pygmies but still seem im- 
possibly small to haul the loads they agree 
to carry. Seraphin, an auspiciously named 
employee of Fay’s who has come downriver 
from his home in the Central African Re- 
public, offers to come along as cook 

The 25-km (15-mile) hike from Bo- 
massa to the crossing point on the Ndoki 
River takes one or two days, depending on 
how much the bearers have had to drink 
We make the mistake of traveling ahead of 
the Pygmies, and our hung-over crew 
drags its feet, forcing us to camp just be- 
fore the Djeke River, 16 km outside Bo- 
massa. Fay says he cannot push the por- 
ters too hard or they will simply abandon 
us in the middle of the forest as they did 
him ona prior trip into the Ndoki 

After a meal of soup, salami and cook- 
ies, I settle in to sleep, wondering whether 
the dire reports I had heard from the Japa- 
nese researchers had overstated the dan- 
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gers of the area. A few minutes later, | 
awake feeling an insect on my finger 
Flicking it off, I feel another take its place, 
and then suddenly thousands of bugs 
seem to bite me at once. Seconds later, | 
hear a strangled cry from Karen as she is 
attacked as well. Stumbling blindly over 
roots and a massive column olf ants, we 
tear down a path and dive into the river. 
Crushing the ants seems to release some 
chemical distress signal 
from the river, the aggressive creatures 
drop on us from everywhere 

Stamping, slapping and at a loss, | 
rouse Fay, whose tent is out of the line 
of attack. Surveying the insects that still 
cover my legs, he says drowsily, “Driver 
ants can really be a problem; they can 
kill a tethered and then 
back to sleep. Moving my hammock away 
from the column of ants, I wince with 
pain as | drive a spiky vine clear through 
my thumb and watch blood spurt out 
Then it starts to rain. By 2:30 a.m. the 


as we emerge 


goat, goes 
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ants have moved on, and | miserably re- 
turn to my tent for what's left of the night 

The next day we hit the swamps that 
have long deterred those curious about the 
Ndoki. We pick our way through the quick- 
sand-like muck by feeling with our toes and 
walking sticks for a series of thin logs Japa- 
nese researchers have previously laid 
down. I slip once and fall up to my chest in 
mud before grabbing a root. Sobered by the 
slip, I ask Fay how deep the mud is “Who 
knows?” he says, shrugging 

The Ndoki River is the real barrier 
Unnavigable and meandering, it is 3 m 
(10 ft.) deep in places and spreads out 
into swamps kilometers wide 
Even at its shallowest points, it can take 
eight hours to cross on foot and is impass- 
able much of the year. We use a pirogue 
that Kuroda’s team has built to resupply 
his tiny station. Parched by the precari- 
ous walk to this point, we cool ourselves 
with the absolutely pure waters of the 
Ndoki as we pole through the river grass 


several 


Fay thinks he knows why the Pygmies 
have historically kept to the west side of 
the river. With ample game in the more 
accessible forests, they have had no need 
to risk a crossing. At this point, though, I 
am not thinking of hardship but rather of 
the beauty of the grassy river, the fra- 
grant smells floating through the clean 
air, and the world that lies beyond the 
east bank of the Ndoki. 

After landing, we begin our journey 
back in time. The forests in these wet ar- 
eas are open and cool, even though the 
equatorial sun beats down on the upper 
stories of the canopy. At one point we dis- 
cover leopard droppings containing black 
hair and some bone bits. The Pygmies 
claim it is gorilla hair, though only pNa 
analysis could tell for sure. Fay thinks it’s 
possible, since he has documented leopard 
attacks on gorillas. Samory, one of the 
trackers, claims leopards kill the im- 
mensely strong apes with surprise attacks 
in which the cat quickly snaps its jaws 
around the gorilla’s throat. The Ndoki 
may be innocent of humans, but it is not a 
peaceable kingdom. 

There is, in fact, a civilization in these 
forests, even if it is nonhuman. The area is 
latticed with trails, some as wide as boule- 
vards, that have been cut and maintained 
by elephants. Says Ndokanda: “This is the 
elephant’s city, and the leopard’s and oth- 
er animals’ too.” The grid of paths leads to 
the elephants’ favorite spots: mineral licks 
and clearings, where they socialize with 
relatives and friends; baths, where they 
cover themselves with mud; knobby trees, 
where they rub the mud off, stripping 
their skin of ticks in the process; and trees 
such as the Balanites wilsoniana and Au- 
tranella congoensis, beloved by the big ani- 
mals for their fruits. 

We have left behind the overhunted 
west bank of the Ndoki, where elephant 
trails are abandoned and overgrown. On 
the east side we see fresh signs of ele- 
phants everywhere. We do not, however, 
see the great beasts. Because of the vast 
territory they roam, and perhaps because 
of their ability to communicate with one 
another, they are the only creatures in this 
ecosystem that know about humans. They 
stay away from us. 

The elephant paths and clearings open 
up the forest for other big animals such as 
buffalo, and the trails certainly make walk- 
ing easy for us. As we head down one path, 
Joachine suddenly pauses. The brush 
erupts as a male gorilla charges, then 
abruptly stops and drops down in the vege- 
tation to stare. Fay observes that gorillas 
favor the herbaceous plants growing in 
marshy lowlands and in places where ele- 
phants have created clearings. Farther 
from the water, the canopied forest suits 
chimpanzees. With both populations at 
very high levels, the Ndoki is one of the few 
places on earth where chimps and gorillas 
live close together. Fay and the Japanese 
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researchers have even seen goril- 
las and chimps feeding in the 
same fig tree. 

Now that we are far away from 
the nearest village and the tempta- 
tions of palm wine, the Pygmies 
begin to come into their own. Even 
with 14 years’ experience, Fay can 
still lose a trail, but Ndokanda, a 
former elephant hunter, or any of 
the other Pygmies can read the 
very faintest imprint with a 
glance. In the forest they are utter- 
ly self-reliant, creating cord from 
vines, cups from leaves and bed 
mats from bark. Still, they are ap- 
prehensive about this forest, and 
when Fay tells them where we are 
going, Samory says, ‘“Mokele 
Mbembe lives there.” Fay is convinced that 
the Pygmies are describing a black rhinoc- 
eros, an animal that does occasionally fight 
elephants. 


HAT NIGHT TERMITES REDUCE 

Fay’s one T shirt to tatters. 

This gives him the excuse to 

try his “new system,” which 

means stripping down to a 

bathing suit and sandals. 
“Come back in two years, and you will find 
me completely naked, living in the middle 
of the Ndoki with six Pygmy wives," he 
jokes. He thinks that the Pygmies have it 
right: the less you wear, the faster your 
skin dries after rainfall and the less likely 
you are to get parasitic fungi and 
footworms. Fay has already accumulated 
four nasty footworms, which burrow un- 
der the skin until they discover that you 
are not a pig or elephant—their proper 
hosts. The worms then die, but bacteria in 
the little corpses infect your feet. 

The second day after crossing the 
Ndoki, Fay announces that we are entering 
the “unknown,” and we set off in search of 
the two clearings, called bais by the Pyg- 


mies, that he failed to find in 1990. Fay is | 


certain that the bais are elephant strong- 
holds, According to maps drawn from aerial 


reconnaissance, we have to cross at least 15 | 


km of dry land before reaching the next wa- 
tershed. Unless we find a stream by dusk, 
we face a waterless night after a full day’s 
hike. Ndokanda sets an uncharacteristical- 
ly slow pace, so Fay decides to shame him by 
taking the lead. As we set off ahead, he re- 
marks, “The one thing Pygmies can’t stand 
is for a white guy to lead in the forest.” 
Entering dryer land, we come across 
disturbing signs that humans are affect- 
ing this forest from afar. Everywhere we 
see fallen Gilbertiodendron dewevrei trees 
with no sign of regrowth. Fay says this 
tree species dominates during wet periods 
and may be dying out because of the long 
dry spell that has reduced rainfall more 
than 10% over the past 30 years. Many sci- 
entists believe the shortage of rainfall 
stems from the widespread deforestation 
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by humans in other parts of Africa, which 
may have changed the continent’s weath- 
er patterns, Already the Ndoki is one of the 
dryest tropical rain forests on earth, and if 
rainfall keeps decreasing, the woodland 
may be doomed no matter what legal pro- 
tection it receives. 

By afternoon I'm all sweated out and 
parched, but still we see no sign of water— 
or of the Pygmies straggling behind us. At 
one point Fay sees a thick vine and says, 
“Aha!” He hacks off a section at just the 
right spot, and pure water spurts into his 
mouth. I grab his machete and hack away 
but manage to taste only a few drops. 

As the sun sinks and it appears that we 
will spend a dry and desperate night, we 
finally hit sandy soil—a good sign. Soon we 
find elephant footprints filled with water. 
It looks pure, and I drink greedily. Fay’s 
hand is so tired from hours of hacking 
with the machete that he cannot open the 
water bottle I have just filled. 

As soon as we settle down to wait for 
the rest of the group, Ndokanda comes mo- 
toring by us. Not bothering to stop, he yells 
at Fay in Sango, ‘You fool, | know this 
place. Right ahead there is plenty of wa- 
ter.” Ndokanda is right, of course, and we 
are left openmouthed, wondering what en- 
abled him to recall this tiny part of a vast 
forest from a brief visit years earlier. 

That night, with Fay interpreting, I ask 
the Pygmies how they would feel if a road 
were built through the Ndoki and led to 
the destruction of the forest and animals. 
At first they scoff, saying there is no way 
anyone can kill off the forest—it is just too 
big. Then they get excited. “So that’s what 
you are doing here,” says Samory, “build- 
ing a road, Great! Pay us well, and we'll 
build it for you.” Joachine chimes in, “But 
you've got to build it in a straight line, not 
that zigzag path you took today.” They 
then launch into a debate about how much 
they should be paid and whether they 
should be allowed to bring their women. 

Listening, Fay shakes his head sadly. 
The forests have always yielded food and 
wood during the millenniums Pygmies 
have hunted in central Africa. They can- 
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not conceive of the devastation that roads 
and logging have wrought upon tropical 
woodlands beyond their charmed world. 

If we are dumbfounded by Ndokanda’s 
photographic memory for terrain, it is 
soon his turn to be impressed. Using a 
compass and a battery-operated geoposi- 
tioning system, we look for the two clear- 
ings. The system works by using signals 
sent from satellites and can pinpoint a po- 
sition within 100 m. By taking a reading in 
the middle of a swamp near the camp 
(trees block the satellite signals), we are 
able to determine the way to the clearings. 

It takes us two days to find and explore 
them. The excitement of discovery, how- 
ever, gives way to disappointment that ele- 
phants no longer frequent these clearings. 
Ndokanda seizes on that fact as a face- 
saving way of explaining why he had not 
found the spots on the earlier 
expedition. 

While we are exploring, Sera- 
phin goes off with two Pygmies and 


Halt! Who 
Goes There? 


LL CONSERVATIONISTS 
want to preserve the 
Ndoki, but they’re not all 
convinced that the current plan 
is the right way. Will the pro- 
posed park encompassing 
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discovers the remains of an elephant. Fay 
worries that this may be the work of 
poachers, but Seraphin points out that the 
elephant has its tusks. The Pygmies can 
find no sign that any humans have been in 
the area. The elephant could have died of 
natural causes, or it could have been 


wounded outside the Ndoki and then run 
| inside for refuge. 


Every foray into the forest brings us 
face-to-face with wildlife, most notably go- 
rillas. In one day we tally four separate en- 
counters, and by the end of the trip we 
have found 15 gorilla groups. A couple of 
silverbacks, or mature males, go through 
the motions of halfhearted charges, but 
most do not come forward even in re- 
sponse to distress calls and hand clapping 
by apprehensive females when we get be- 
tween them and the males. We take to call- 





Future park headquarters under construction 


450,000 hectares (1.1 million acres) in the forest core be a safe refuge? Or will it 
bring hordes of loggers, developers and tourists into the surrounding territory? 

Most controversial is the involvement of the World Bank, which adminis- 
ters the Global Environment Facility, the Ndoki park’s main sponsor. The bank 


has been notorious for financing 


ecologically 
other grandiose projects all over the globe. Even park propon 


damaging dams, highways and 
ent Michael Fay 


admits that asking the bank to protect a pristine area is “a little like giving a 
bank robber a million dollars to install your security system.” 
But Fay says criticism has spurred the World Bank to mend its ways. And on 


close 


many of the concerns about the bank’s role turn out to be un- 


founded. For instance, critics such as Greenpeace have argued that the Ndoki 


park proposal 


is linked with a loan to Congo that would promote logging. In fact, 


there is no linkage, and the loan has been tabled because Congo is behind on pay- 


ing debts. 


ts have also contended that plans for building a road and im- 


proving the navigability of the Ndoki River will open the area to those who would 
exploit it. The feared road, however, is only a Wildlife Conservation Internation- 
al project to improve marginally a dirt path for moving supplies, and the propos- 
al to clear vegetation from the river is simply a WCI plan to remove some fallen 
trees so that a pirogue can travel between research camps. 

Fay concedes that the plan involves compromises and depends on the fu- 
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ture good faith of the Congolese government, which is currently racked by tur- 
moil and corruption. Once Congo elects a new government, the strong arm of 
the World Bank could prove helpful in ensuring that the country honor agree- 
ments prohibiting any economic activity in the core area. 
The most delicate issue is how to prevent the region from being overrun by 
ts. Scientific research and limited tourism will provide job opportuni- 
ties for some of the 250 Pygmies who live in nearby Bomassa, but probably not 
enough to attract a large wave of newcomers. Of the three merchants who moved 
into Bomassa an a boom, two have already relocated in disappointment. 
That's just fine with the park advocates, whose purpose is not to create new for- 
tunes but to save the Ndoki’s irreplaceable natural treasures. —-EL 
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ing these circumspect males the “pacifist 
gorillas of Ndoki.” The gorillas also 
seemed blithely unaware that they are 
supposed to be ungainly in trees. One 
giant silverback jumped between several 
trees and ended up 50 m (160 ft.) from the 
ground at the very top of the canopy. 

Exploring this rich, fecund world is the 
high point of the expedition. In camp we 
eat pasta flavored with dried soups and 
sausages, but Fay uncovers more exotic 
treats on the forest floor. He likes to pick 
up half-eaten fruits left by the animals and 
to sample the untouched parts. I try the 
juicy kernels of a Myrianthus arboreus fruit 
and decide that gorillas know a good taste 
when they find one. 

Fay’s attitude toward the question of 
what foods people might take from the 


| Ndoki has changed over the years. During 


_his first ventures into the forest, he 
: allowed the Pygmies to catch a duiker 
every two days, arguing that such 
; brief hunts would in no way affect the 
“forest. Since then, however, he has 
realized that conservationists should 
not introduce hunting where animals 
have never learned to fear humans. 
Moreover, only if there is a total ban 
on hunting will the Pygmies resist 
the temptation to exploit this im- 
mensely productive ecosystem. 

It is during our hike back toward 
the Ndoki River that we come upon 
the band of chimps—an encounter 
Fay calls “the signal wildlife experi- 
ence” of his 14 years in Africa. The 
ruckus the apes raise begins with 

threats and distress calls, but some of them 
seem to let out the hoots that chimps use to 
greet one another. I would like to think 
these chimps have the capacity to welcome 
the apelike aliens into their forest. 

We hike out of the Ndoki in two days, 
covering more than 30 km in the last 24 
hours. It would be rough going for a dis- 
tance runner, but I am in no shape for the 
trip at all. An insect has apparently injected 
me with one of the countless toxins found in 
the jungle, and I come down with pleurisy- 
like symptoms that make every breath pain- 
ful. It is probably dengue fever, also called 
breakbone fever. Whatever it is, the final 
day’s march is sheer hell. As at the begin- 
ning of the trip, darkness falls when we are 
still several kilometers from Bomassa, and 
we walk the last stretch by failing flash- 
lights. At 9 p.m. I stumble, exhausted, ach- 
ing and 14 lbs. lighter, into the base camp. 

The ardors of the trip remind me why 
this area has remained unchanged since 
the last Ice Age. Amid our planet's vain 
struggle to balance conservation with hu- 
man aspirations, the Ndoki has no villages 
whose needs must be met or colonists de- 
termined to build a new outpost of civiliza- 
tion. Fortunately, this last Eden has formi- 
dable barriers protecting its treasures. In 
all the world, it is perhaps the perfect place 
to make a stand for wild nature. a 


Si and T'ina’s 
Newest Act 


S.1. Newhouse hopes Vanity Fair’s editor will rejuvenate 
the New Yorker, America’s best unread magazine 


By BONNIE ANGELO 


HERE AREN'T MANY ABSOLUTE 
rulers around these days, on 
thrones or in executive suites, but 
S.I. (“Si”) Newhouse Jr. comes 
close. Newhouse, 64, who controls 
the magazines-and-books principality of 
his family’s $11 billion media empire, is ac- 
countable to no stockholders, keeps his 
own counsel and makes 
his own moves. When he 
is unhappy with the way 
things are going at one of 
his holdings, he is noted 
for acting stealthily, swift- 
ly and at times brutally to 
make changes—as editors 
at Vogue and Self maga- 
zines, among others, have 
learned to their sorrow. 
What Newhouse has 
been unhappy about late- 
ly is the New Yorker maga- 
zine, which he bought for 
$168 million in 1985. In 
1987 he touched off a staff 
insurrection when he 
ousted William Shawn, 
the 79-year-old icon who 
had ruled the legendary 
magazine for 35 years, to 
bring in his own editor, 
Robert Gottlieb, former 
president of Knopf pub- 
lishers (another New- 
house enterprise). But the evolution he de- 
manded of Gottlieb did not happen. The 
magazine lost at least $10 million last 
year, a significant sum even to Newhouse. 
Circulation, which had been boosted to 
632,000 at considerable cost, is slipping. 
Advertising tumbled 18.5% in 1991, al- 
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fundamentally, the New Yorker has not 
shaken off its aura of an elegant but musty 
institution, disdainful of topicality, given 
to sometimes self-indulgently long and ar- 
cane articles, 

And so, Newhouse moved again, in an 
editorial blitz that caused a sensation in 
the media world when it was revealed last 
week. He forced Gottlieb, 61, to resign in 


order to make way for the most unlikely 
editor the New Yorker has ever had: Tina 
Brown, 38, who arrived in the U.S. from 
her native Britain in 1984 and promptly 
transformed Newhouse’s Vanity Fair from 


| a faltering revival into the “hot book” of 





UPWARDLY MOBILE Vanity Fair’s Brown takes 
on an institution 


the magazine trade. 

Creating a shrewd editorial mix of ce- 
lebrity profiles, newsy features and pro- 
vocative photos (most notoriously, last 
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year’s cover photo of a nude, very preg- 
nant Demi Moore), Brown brought Vanity 
Fair high profits and nearly 1 million read- 
ers. At the same time, she made herself a 
figure to reckon with on the Manhattan 
scene: good-looking, Oxford-educated, a 


though it is improving slightly now. More fer Pe etiee or hs Trew et toe. 


Evans, former editor of the 7imes of Lon- 
don and now head of Random House (yes, 
another Newhouse jewel). 

Newhouse arranged Gottlieb’s depar- 
ture more gracefully than he had past fir- 
ings: he gave Gottlieb a rich settlement 
and allowed him to step down under cover 
of a plausible (and largely true) statement 
citing “conceptual differences that [Si and 
I] have been unable to resolve.” But there 
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was no mistaking the boldness of New- 
house's double gamble. Besides matching 
Brown with the New Yorker, he entrusted 
Vanity Fair to Graydon Carter, 42, former 
editor of the weekly New York Observer 
and a founding editor of Spy magazine, 
who professed himself to be “modestly 
confident and modestly terrified.” 

There was also no mistaking the fever- 
ish, often mordant speculation about what 
Brown would do to shake up the New York- 
er. When Brown announced her departure 
to a devoted Vanity Fair staff, she dis- 
solved in tears; but as she prepared to 
travel the three blocks to the New Yorker 
offices to meet her new editing cadre, she 
fretted privately, “They're going to hate 
me.” She did what she could to reassure 
them, pledging that “the New Yorker will 
not be Vanity Fair.” 

Discussing her plans for the maga- 
zine—which she reads “some of, every 
third or fourth issue’’—Brown says it “will 
be cerebral but more relevant, timely. | 
want it to have an edge, to be irreverent at 
times. And I hope to encourage wit.” 
Brown insists, however, that the maga- 
zine’s characteristic mus- 
ing, whimsical streak will 
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Sad look not disappear. “The New 
Suture andl “ae Yorker must always have 
balking editor the ruminative, the ec- 


centric piece.” How about 
photography, that heresy 
to true New Yorker believ- 
ers? Yes, occasionally— 
but not as_ illustration; 
and no color. (For what it 
is worth, before the week 
was out Brown had met 
with celebrated photogra- 
pher Richard Avedon.) 
Brown is keenly aware 
that her boss brings more 
than a bottom-line inter- 
est to her new assign- 
ment. Newhouse “always 
has been a passionate 
reader” of the New Yorker, 
she says. “It bothers him 
\ when he asks people if 
they've read a piece and 
they say no. He feels, 
‘Why haven't they read it?’ I think what 
concerns him is the notion that perhaps an- 
other generation won't read it.” 
Meanwhile, what concerns old hands at 
the New Yorker is whether another genera- 
tion will recognize it. “In the past five 
years,” maintains a key editor, “we have 
simply witnessed the twitching of the 
corpse. Now the body is really dead.” The 
staff's waggish valedictory for the maga- 
zine as they have known it—“Si-yonara”— 
shows a clear awareness of who is really 
shaping the changes that lie ahead. As one 
of them says, “What we've learned is that 
when you're as rich and powerful as Si 
Newhouse, you can do exactly what you 
want.” Bt 
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The world doesnt wait 
for film at eleven. 





Release of Terry Anderson 


8:21 A.M. 





Fall of the Berlin Wall 
1:13 PM. 


News happens when it happens. And when 
it does, the world no longer waits to be informed. 
It simply tunes in to CNN. 

In 13 short years, CNN has raised our 
expectations of the news from prerecorded film 
clips to complete real-time coverage. During the 
Gulf War, it became not only the prime source of 
information, but a hotline between world leaders. 


CNN was first with news and live pictures of the, 


Challenger Space Shuttle Tragedy 
11:38 A.M. 


” Saddar Hussein ax 
; 


lraq 





Invasion of Kuwait by Iraq 


10:18 PM. 


Soviet Coup. But it staged its own coup when 
the crisis was over. While CNN reported that 
Gorbachev was on his way back to Moscow, CBS 
was airing a game show and NBC was airing a soap. 

Local cable companies like yours have paid 
over $1 billion to bring you CNN 24 hours a day. 

This investment by your cable company 
has made CNN a minute-by-minute example 
of the value of your subscription to cable. 


Cable contributes to life. 


National Cable Television Association 


Is This 
Bird a 
TURKEY? 


Amarket in, yes, 
ostriches has taken off. 
But investors may be in 
for a hard landing. 


By MICHAEL RILEY ATLANTA 


SSST! WANT TO GET RICH QUICK? 
Stop buying gold bullion. Forget 
the stock market. Bag the race- 


horses, Just get your head out of 


the sand and buy some ostriches. 

That's right, ostriches. Lured by the 
promise of doubling or even tripling their 
investment, Americans from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia are flocking to buy the big birds, 
convinced that they're on to the hottest 
thing since the chinchilla craze of the 
1950s. Suzanne Shingler, part owner of 
Fowler Farms near Albany, Ga., has dis- 
covered the magic of ostrich farming, and 
the gaze she directs at the large ivory- 
colored egg in her hands has all the gleam 
of a gold-rush prospector's. “In a few 
months,” chirps Shingler, “this precious 
baby will be worth $6,000.” It will take 
$20,000 this year alone for her to care for 
20 ostriches and their offspring, but the 
farm stands to rake in between $300,000 
and $500,000 selling the chicks to other 
investors. 

Such success stories have created a 
white-hot market for ostriches, with some 
investors plopping down $100,000 or more 
to start farms. Today nearly 20,000 os- 
triches grace about 2,000 U.S. farms, up 
from a handful of farms a decade ago. Im- 
ports of live chicks have soared 500% in 
the past five years. Little wonder. A fertil- 
ized ostrich egg fetches $1,500, and a pair 
of breeding adults goes for around 
$40,000. With female ostriches laying up- 
wards of 80 eggs a year, it takes just basic 
math to calculate astronomical returns 

Construction magnate Daisuke Mizu- 
tani in 1989 bought half the Bordelon 
Breeders farm in Texas, one of the largest 
in the U.S., and Louisiana’s Pacesetter Os- 
trich Farm will be the first to go public this 
month. Even cautious bureaucrats are fall- 
ing in love with this ungainly bird. The 











Texas department of agriculture, which re- 
cently hired a full-time ostrich expert, has 
already made more than $1.2 million in 
low-interest loans to farmers in the boom- 
ing industry, and projects that ostrich 
farming will pump nearly 5,000 jobs and 
$170 million into the state’s economy by 
the year 2000. Georgia’s legislature plans 
to consider a $150,000 grant to the Univer- 
sity of Georgia to find ways to increase the 
hatching rate (now 30%) and reduce chick 
mortality. “It's beyond the fad stage,” 
claims Kenny Page, avian-medicine profes- 
sor at the university. “It is where the chick- 
en industry was 30 years ago.” 

Unlike its avian peers, the ostrich 
spawns a variety of luxury products. Start 
with the meat, which aficionados liken in 
taste to beef tenderloin. At about $20 per 
lb., there’s a wealth of cuts to be had from 
the average 400-lb. bird. Ostrich meat is 
healthful as well: half the calories of beef, 
one-seventh the fat and considerably less 
cholesterol, and it even bests chicken and 
turkey in those categories. Huntington’s, a 
posh eatery in Dallas’ Galleria, serves, 
among other ostrich specialties, a black- 
ened fillet, an ostrich tortilla pizza and a 
hibiscus-smoked ostrich salad. “Our cus- 
tomers thought we were kidding at first. 
Ostrich?” says restaurant manager Mon- 
ika Cundiff. “But then they became fasci- 
nated by it.” One out of four diners orders 
the lean meat. Even if ostriches don’t be- 
come haute cuisine, investors are hoping 
the big birds achieve greater fame than a 
spot on Sesame Street. Ostrich eyelashes 
are used as paintbrush bristles, feathers 
for dusting and hats and coats, and the 
thick, tough hide is prized for everything 
from cowboy boots to sofas. 

Despite all these potential products, 
ostrich farming, for the time being, still 
smells a little bit more like an investment 
scam than the producer of a legitimate 
cash crop. “In my opinion, it's a pyramid 
scheme,” warns scientist Gary Davis of 
North Carolina State University in Ra- 
leigh. Ostriches remain largely the obses- 
sion of a rarefied breeders’ market, where 
demand far outstrips supply and pushes 
prices through the barn roof. All the 
chicks hatched in the U.S. this year have 
been sold to investors hoping to cash in on 
the craze, but the good times are unlikely 
to last. As the number of ostriches soars, 
the high-flying prices will drop, unless a 
huge market for food and other products 
opens up. But that has yet to happen. Fur- 
thermore, observes Texas rancher Randy 
Reaves, who since 1988 has traded in most 
of his cattle for the more lucrative big 
birds, “people don’t understand that they 
can't throw some of these birds in their 
backyard and expect to make $1 million 
and drive a Rolls-Royce. It’s not that sim- 
ple.” If future investors choose to stick 
their heads in the sand, the ostrich may 
become an apt metaphor. —Reported by Allan 
Holmes/Albany and Richard Woodbury/Dallas 
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DENISE KETTLES, 
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WATCHING KELLY ANN 
KETTLES PERFORM HER 
gymnastics routine is anything 
but routine. 

Her technique on the uneven bars is 


flawless. She performs her floor exercises 





with the grace and agility of a ballet 


dancer. And as for that vaulting horse, 
Kelly treats it like a bump in the rug. 

“Piece of cake,” shrugs Kelly, after a 
rather impressive dismount. “It’s amazing 
what a bit of training can do.” 

Amazing indeed. Considering that 
Kelly’s only been training seriously since 
1988. And, like 7.5 million other 
Americans, Kelly was born with mental 


retardation. 


“Kelly’s never regarded her condition 
as a handicap,” recounts her mother and 


number one supporter. “To her it’s simply 


one more obstacle to overcome.” 

It’s that kind of go-getter attitude that 
helped Kelly leap her way onto the New 
York Special Olympics Team. 

“Being a Special Olympian has done 
so much for her,” says mom. “Kelly’s 
happier, and more energetic than ever. 
She can’t wait to go to the gym each week.” 

Since 1968, Special Olympics has 
enabled nearly 3 million athletes with 
mental retardation to come together to 
experience the spirit of competition 


and camaraderie. 





—— 


It’s an organization whose focus isn’t 
on winning but on participation. Where 
fostering friendships and sharing in 
experiences are more important than 
medals and ribbons. 


And it’s one organization that Toyota 


Spreiad Olympics is one of the hundreds of prosects Toyota wwpports, For more informan 





is very proud to be part of. 

Through donations, fundraising and 
by providing volunteers, Toyota is helping 
to ensure that New York’s special athletes 
like Kelly get the chance to prove to 
the world, and more importantly to 


themselves, that no obstacle is too high to 


jump. And that no race, including the 


human one, is ever too far to run. 

So what's next for Kelly? 

“The World Games, hopefully,” beams 
the young athlete. “I’ve already started my 
training.” 

And after that, who knows. But 
whatever it is, we’re pretty sure Kelly Ann 
Kettles will leap that bridge when she 


comes to it. 
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Bringing 


— Tt All Back — 
Home 


Author and 
screenwriter 
Richard Price 
returned 
to his roots to 
write Clockers, 
an unblinking 
tale of 
black teenage 
cocaine 
dealers and 
the white cops 
who pursue 
them 








By JOHN GREENWALD 


TT WAS NEAR MIDNIGHT, AND RICHARD PRICE 

was stranded, notebook in hand, in the lobby 

ofa bleak housing project with a surly crowd 

massing outside. Price had followed a cop 

who was chasing a drug dealer into the 

building, only to have them vanish up one of 
three stairways before he could see where they 
went. When an elderly woman appeared, Price 
desperately bluffed being a cop and demanded, 
“Where'd my partner go?” She could only stammer 
and stare. Finally the real officer returned, winded 
and empty-handed, and escorted the shaken writer 
safely through the crowd. 

That was just one of the scrapes Price survived 
while gathering material for his shattering novel 
Clockers, a 599-page panorama of crime-and-drug- 
infested streets that appeared in May to rave re- 
views and is now a best seller. To write it, Price 
spent three years hanging out in Jersey City with 
cops, cocaine dealers and seemingly everyone else 
in the meanest parts of town. Ata time when the Los 
Angeles riots have shocked the country into a 
pained awareness of its troubled neighborhoods, 
Clockers illuminates the underside of one city with 
laser-like clarity. 

The novel focuses on Strike, the black 19-year-old 
boss of a crew of teenage cocaine dealers, who suffers 
from a stammer and an ulcer; and Rocco Klein, the 
jaded white cop who investigates a murder to which 
Strike’s brother Victor has confessed. “I’m not a so- 
cial-policy maker, norajournalist or sociologist,” says 
Price, 42, an edgy, high-energy presence. “| want you 
to read about Strike and Victor and say, “There but for 
the grace of God go I. And if were born in the projects 
in 1970, where would I be today?’ ” 

Price himself grew up in a lower-middle-class 
Jewish family in the projects in the era of black leath- 
er jackets and greaser hair. Today the kid from the 
Bronx is ona roll. Houghton Mifflin paid $500,000 for 
Clockers, and Universal Pictures is putting up $1.9 
million for the film rights and a screenplay Price will 
write. Two more Price-scripted movies, Mad Dog and 
Glory and Night and the City, both starring Robert De 
Niro, are set for release this year. Earlier Price cred- 


its for The Color of Money and Sea of Love helped put 
him on Hollywood’s A list. “He writes character first 
and then builds the story around the character,’ says 
Al Pacino, who starred in Sea of Love. “That's very 
good for an actor, because he supplies the character 
with so many levels.” 

Mean streets have fascinated Price since his 
days in the Bronx. He based his first novel, The 
Wanderers, a violence-laced cult classic about teen 
gangs that he wrote while a graduate student at Co- 
lumbia, on the working-class kids he knew in the 
projects. Price drew on similar material for Blood- 
brothers, another stunning tale of working-class 
Bronx brawlers. But he was never really part of the 
violence. “I was a member of the Goldberg gang—we 
walked down the street doing algebra,” he says in 
an interview in the lower-Manhattan loft he shares 
with his wife, the painter Judy Hudson, and daugh- 
ters Annie, 7, and Gen, 5. “I just basically grew up 
on the periphery of things, and so by instinct I was 
an observer and a reviser of the world.” 

Price saw himself as more Milquetoast than ma- 
cho. “I probably wished I was tougher,” he says. 
“Everybody wishes they were different.” He likes to 
quip that his family’s crest was “crossed thermom- 
eters on a field of aspirin.” Far from being a street 
tough, Price was small and skinny and had a par- 
tially disabled right arm—the result of lack of oxy- 
gen during a breech birth. 

His tickets to teen self-esteem were his imagina- 
tion and the sense ofa writer's vocation. “I always felt 
like I was a complete screw-up except for the fact that 
[had this talent for writing, and I held on to it for dear 
life.” He still harbors a bottomless yearning for praise 
and admiration. “It never leaves me,” Price says. “I 
want people to think of me asa great writer, or at least 
a good writer, and that’s often in competition with 
true concentration.” He can dazzle in person, coming 
across as a Witty, street-smart and high-strung talker 
who tosses off one perfectly turned phrase after an- 
other in a still thick Bronx accent. 

Price freely admits to overcompensating for his 
docile self-image by taking big risks. He threw him- 
self into the research for Clockers with scant regard 
for his safety, running with the police one night and 
cocaine dealers the next. Armed only with his note- 
book, Price charged through a crack-house door 
with cops on a drug bust, the only one not wearing a 
bulletproof vest. “There were situations in which | 
thought I was going to have my head handed to me,” 
he recalls. “Your first reaction is anger, not at the 
people who are about to do it to you, but at yourself. 
You think, ‘Boy, you really set yourself up for this, 
you moron, you dope. You got a wife and two kids at 
home, and now you gotta be the hot-s_— guy who's 
going to come in and bring back the news.’ ” 

Price’s career seemed to have reached a dead 
end a decade ago, when he became strung out on co- 
caine. The habit took hold when he ran out of ideas 
after Ladies’ Man, a novel of sexual exploration and 
loneliness in Manhattan, and was struggling with 
The Breaks, a coming-of-age story set in a school like 
his alma mater, Cornell. Feeling written out, Price 
started snorting the drug to help him finish the 
book. “You start using cocaine to help you to write, 
then you need the writing as an excuse to do coke.” 
Eventually “every aspect of my life—moral, physi- 
cal, spiritual, intellectual—was bankrupt. It takes a 
very long time for a middle-class white guy to be- 
| lieve that he’s anything but golden, protected, 
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“I wanted to say, 
‘Look, this is 
happening in 
front of your 
nose, and you 
didn’t see it. You 
pass these 
people every 
day, and you 
don’t know 
anything about 
their lives.’ ” 


saved.” But after some three years of addiction, “it 
finally got through to me that I was in terrible trou- 
ble and I was a drug addict. And I stopped.” 

That journey through hell helped inspire Clock- 
ers. (The title refers to teen dealers who sell coke 
around the clock.) Once he cleaned himself up, 
Price taught creative writing to recovering addicts 
in the Bronx and was stunned by the bleakness of 
their young lives. “I couldn't survive at 32 with four 
books, a reputation and money, and | almost fell 
down the toilet,” he says. “Here are these kids; at 15 
they're disenfranchised and falling apart. There's 
sex abuse, drug abuse, alcohol abuse, every kind of 
nightmare at home. And these kids are doing crack 
and coke. It was just too much for me to grasp.” 

Those thoughts seized Price at the same time 
that he was hanging out with cops in Jersey City, 
doing research for Sea of Love. “The combination of 
getting face-to-face with these kids and seeing the 
world through cops’ eyes started me thinking about 
race and class and survival. I just felt like | wanted 
to plunge in and drink the ocean.” 

Price tried to grasp all facets of this jagged and un- 
familiar world. “With subject matter like this, with 
regard to race and class, I really wanted to know my 
stuffvery intimately. | wanted to make things up in an 
extremely responsible way.” He was also sensitive to 
the emotionally charged issue of whether a white 
writer could truly portray black ghetto dwellers. “I 
had a lot of anxiety about it,” Price concedes. “On the 
other hand, what’s a novelist’s job? Whaddya mean, | 
can’t write about somebody who's not me? Basically, 
there's nothing in Strike’s world that I can’t identify 
with in some metaphorical way.” 

To make the book as realistic as possible, Price 
repeatedly quizzed residents of Jersey City (the 
model for Dempsy in the novel) on how they would 
act in situations he planned to write about. He paid 
sources $100 for interviews, gave books to people 
who preferred them, and helped others find jobs. 
“With this way of writing I had half of Jersey City 
looking over my shoulder and pointing things out, 
saying things like, ‘Oh, man, that’s stupid; don’t 
ever do that.’ Everybody was in on the act: cops, 
drug dealers, families. It was an equal-opportunity 
book.”” Among other things, he found that detec- 
tives tuck in their ties before examining a body, and 
shrewd dealers hold two-for-one happy hours to 
keep their inventories lean. 

Price became deeply involved in the lives of the 
people he wrote about. He invited an 11-year-old boy 
from the projects, who served as the model for one 
character and is now in junior high school, to spend 
a month with his family in their East Hampton, 
N.Y., summer home. “I didn’t do it to save him, be- 
cause he didn’t need to be saved.” Still, “with even 
the best kids you don’t know what's going to happen 
to them, because you don't know who's going to get 
hold of them at that impressionable age.” On anoth- 
er occasion Price put up $1,000 to sponsor a “Race 
for Pride” day in the projects that featured a barbe- 
cue and track-and-field contests. 

Price got so entangled in his subject that John 
Sterling, editor in chief of Houghton Mifflin, had to 
calm him down and get him to start writing. “After 
three years of piling up notebooks like a madman,” 
Price says, he felt he still needed to know more 
about everything, from the welfare system to Jersey 
City’s schools. “My editor had to call me in from the 
ledge. He took me to lunch and talked very slow and 
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kind of loud” to ask “ “What's the first sentence of 
the book?’ I'd say, ‘No, no, you don’t understand, I’m 
not ready.’ But I did have a contract and all.” 
Clockers taught Price stark lessons about the po- 
larity between white middle-class cops—who “are 
more of a daily presence than the mailman” in the 
projects—and black inner-city residents. He saw all 
the hostility between the two groups reflected in a 
single unconscious glance that a tired and sweaty 
cop, who had just come from a drug raid, gave a 
pregnant black woman. “The cop looks at her, notes 
her pregnancy and just makes a twist with his 
mouth like, ‘Oh, great, here comes another one.’ ” 
The woman caught the glance and “looked like 
someone had just punched her in the stomach. I 
knew exactly what was going through her head: 
‘Here you're arresting my kid before he’s born.’ ” 


ET THE COP WAS UNAWARE OF WHAT 

had happened. If asked, Price says, the 

officer would say, “ ‘What did I do? 

What are these people complaining 

about? | just closed this goddam crack 

house in the projects.’ You have that 

missing of understanding all the time, and I saw it 
over and over again.” 

Price also learned the difference between the 

lost boys who dealt drugs and their peers who took 

honest jobs. “The kid at McDonald's has got some- 


| body waiting at home for him. If he goes out and 


sells dope, they're either going to break his head, or 
he’s going to break somebody's heart.” He can also 
see past fast food to the Army or college or a better 
job. But the dealer “probably has no one at home 
who gives a damn about him, probably thinks of 
time as being minute to minute,” and senses that 
once he starts flipping burgers, “that’s as good as 
it’s ever going to get for him.” 

The harsh world of Clockers marks Price’s first 
new novel in nearly 10 years. He felt dried up after 
The Breaks and began writing screenplays for Holly- 
wood, which had already filmed 7he Wanderers and 
Bloodbrothers as adapted by others. “I just said, ‘I 
can’t think of anything. Give me an idea, and I'll 
write it for you.’ It was like going from being a 
clothes designer to a tailor.” 

But Hollywood had its drawbacks. “Screenwrit- 


_ ing’s not an art; it’sa craft. You learn how to service 


stars and actors and studios. It's the craft of pander- 
ing. And no matter what you write, it always gets 
changed around to look like everything else that ev- 
erybody else has ever seen.” At times Price let his 
anger and frustration show. “I don’t suffer fools 
gladly,” he says. “When I feel that I know what I'm 
doing, | don’t feel like being subjected to a lot of pan- 


| icky pandering to make the maximum number of 


people happy. It’s upsetting.” 

While Price wrestled with such misgivings, the 
idea for Clockers turned him back into a novelist. “I 
finally found something that after eight years I 
didn’t want to compromise.” Like Rocco Klein, who 
rediscovered himself by delving into the mystery at 
the heart of Clockers, Price reclaimed his calling by 
writing the book. “I wanted to say, ‘Look, this is 
happening in front of your nose, and you didn’t see 
it. You pass these people every day, and you don’t 
know anything about their lives.’ Price took the 
trouble to find out and returned from his voyage of 
discovery with an overpowering portrait of a grim 
and neglected world. a 
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TALKING HEADS: Perot does the humble bit on asc, Clinton polishes his act on 
Today, Bush puts things in perspective on CBs 


Minding Their 
Q’s and A’s 


WHO: BILL CLINTON, ROSS PEROT, GEORGE 
BUSH 

WHERE: ALL OVER THE DIAL 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Vever mind the issues; 
7V forums provide valuable glimpses of 
the candidates in action. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





AY LENO’S GUESTS ON WEDNESDAY 

night were Geena Davis, Jackson 

Browne and Northern Exposure’s 

Darren Burrows. “And,” the 7o- 
night Show host announced with pride 
in a network promo, “no presidential 
candidates!” 

It was a rare respite. For weeks, Ross 
Perot and Bill Clinton have been taking 
their campaign to almost any TV studio 
that would open its doors, from the net- 
work morning shows to Arsenio Hall. 
Last week President Bush reluctantly 
joined the media blitz, fielding questions 
from everyday folks for an hour and a 
half on CBS This Morning. TV’s talking 








heads have never been so garrulous. 

Some pundits are worried that these 
candidate Q-and-A sessions have sup- 
planted regular newscasts with some- 
thing less rigorous journalistically, The 
carping seems misguided. The citizen fo- 
rums have not replaced the news; they 
have replaced other forms of campaign- 
ing. What’s more, they compare favorably 
with more mainstream ‘T'V-news venues. 
When Barbara Walters talked with Bush 
on 20/20 not long ago, the encounter was 
so carefully stage-managed that her ear- 
nest voice-over (“The President's greet- 
ing was warm, his desk clear”) sounded 
like parody. anc’s Peter Jennings aired a 
prime-time special last week on Perot, but 
the rehash of familiar material was mere- 
ly a warm-up to the lively 1-hr. 40-min. 
“town meeting” that followed. 

Perot’s appearances have the sus- 
pense of a good TV movie: Will the mys- 
terious billionaire lose his composure 
and reveal a dark side? Perot made no 
obvious gaffes during the asc forum, in 
which he fielded questions from studio- 
audience members in 10 cities. His testi- 
ness was apparent early on, when he 
opened the show by rebutting several 
points in the Jennings program. But he 
was surprisingly collected, though not 
particularly convincing, when a gay ac- 
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tivist shouted out a denunciation of his 
stand on naming homosexuals to his 
Cabinet. (He is concerned, he said, that 
such a person would be “destroyed” in 
Senate confirmation hearings.) 

Perot’s TV manner has its engaging 
side, sprinkled with the chummy collo- 
quialisms of a small-town businessman 
(“You follow me?” “Pretty simple stuff, 
right?”). But his humble routine is 
growing less convincing with exposure. 
One questioner compared Perot to Jesse 
Jackson—both have been criticized for 
lack of office-holding experience—and 
asked why the Texas billionaire was any 
more qualified to be President. “I don’t 
claim that I am,” Perot replied. “That's 
up to the people.” Jennings prodded 
gently, “But surely you think you're 
qualified.” Perot’s response: “I'm not 
going to sit here and brag on myself,” 
thus raising the question of why he was 
sitting there at all. 

Clinton's TV appearances seem both 
more smoothly presidential and more 
drably predictable. Taking call-in ques- 
tions on nsc’s 7oday show last Tuesday, 
Clinton had his act down pat, greeting 
each caller by name (“Good morning, 
Lucille”) and giving carefully measured 
recitations on everything from educa- 
tion loans to women’s rights. His class- 
president cool was broken just once, 


when an avowed supporter asked if 


Clinton would clear up his stance on the 
Gennifer Flowers allegations: “Just skip 
any weasel words and give us a direct 
answer.” Clinton proceeded to repeat 
his familiar weasel words: Flowers’ sto- 
ry about their alleged affair was “not the 
truth,” the Clinton marriage has “had 
some troubles,” he and his wife still 
“love each other very much.” 

Compared with Bush in his stilted 
performance on CBS This Morning, how- 
ever, Clinton looked like Bart Simpson. 
Instead of phoned-in questions, the 
President faced a polite group of people 
culled from the line waiting for a White 
House tour. Sitting in the Rose Garden, 
they were understandably reluctant to 
embarrass their host. Yet even Bush’s 
programmed responses were revealing. 
For one thing, astute viewers learned 
that the President's phrase “Let me put 
that in perspective” is like a road sign: 
EVASIVE GENERALIZATION AHEAD, And 
Bush’s tactic of touting his Administra- 
tion's record at every turn seemed 
laughably transparent. “How are you 
helping the rain forest?” asked a little 
girl from Georgia. “By having the best 
environmental record of any country,” 
replied the President. 

The chief complaint of this campaign 
son is that the candidates are avoid- 
ing “the issues.” But the issues can be 
overrated. An hour or two of spontane- 























ous give-and-take provides an important | 
glimpse of the candidate in real, human | 
interaction: a taste of his temperament, a 
reading of his sincerity, a feeling for how 
he relates to people and to pressure. 
Everyone is learning the game 
quickly. The most significant question 
of the campaign thus far may have come 
from Katie Couric, the host for Perot’s 
two-hour call-in session on Joday in 
mid-June. After he gave a waffling an- 
swer to a question about Social Security 
benefits, Couric shrewdly tossed the ball 
back to the caller: “Roberta, are you sat- 
isfied with that answer?” She wasn’t, 
and Perot had to try again. Now more 
grass-roots questioners are probing 
with follow-ups, insisting on “specifics.” 
Ata time when TV journalism has come 
to the people, the people are learning to 
be journalists. a 
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TITLE: THE BEST INTENTIONS 
DIRECTOR: [ILLE AUGUST 
WRITER: INGMAR BERGMAN 


THE BOTTOM LINE: Bergman's back and 
Bille’s got him, for a handsome soap opera 
with a radiant star performance. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





NGMAR BERGMAN USED TO SAY, “I 
make each film as if it were my 
last.” The astringent passion he 
poured into his metaphysical melo- 
dramas—The Seventh Seal, Persona, Au- 
tumn Sonata and many others—testifies 
to that truth. So no one thought Bergman 
was kidding when in 1983 he declared 
that After the Rehearsal would be his last 
film. He was 65, a good age for a parson 
or a burgher to retire, and he had always 
been a most reliably productive artist: in | 
the winter doing his job directing plays at | 
Stockholm's Royal Dramatic Theater, in 
the summer making films as a kind of 
holiday in hell. Eight years ago, that rou- 
tine ended. There was more (luminous) 
theater work but no Bergman movie. 

The Best Intentions—written by Berg- 
man but directed by Bille August, the 
Dane who made Pelle the Conqueror— 
proves you can’t keep a solemn Swede 
down. It recounts the first married years 
of Bergman's parents, whose later lives 
he dramatized in his family-album mov- 
ie, Fanny and Alexander. In retrospect 
we can see that Bergman was unlikely to 
retire to some Fort Lauderdale of the 






















BLACK SHEEP, WHITE HOPE: Henrik Bergman 
family, including Father (Von Sydow), seated, and Anna (Ostergren), at his feet 


soul; familiar demons would fill his after- 
noon naps with nightmares. And with 
the unfinished business of putting his 


parents on paper. Somebody else would 


put them on film. 

The result is a decorous, resonant 
three-hour memory film, distilled from 
a six-hour TV mini-series. Henrik Berg- 
man (Samuel Froler) is a theology stu- 
dent who, it is said, “needs someone to 
love, so he won't hate himself so much.” 
Anna (Pernilla Ostergren) is a bourgeois 
princess who finds flint beneath her 
gentility as she learns to love—and 
forces herself to stay with—this difficult 
man as he establishes his ministry in a 


small town. She must find comfort in | 


moments of domestic grace: a chat with 
her loving father (Max von Sydow), a ca- 
ress of her pregnant belly by Henrik, 
who understands that, inside her, there 
is magic greater than his misery. 

At times, when Henrik’s dour spirit 
takes control of the narrative, /nten- 
tions threatens to become a mope op- 
era. The film also lacks the intensity 
that the Swedish master lent his own 
projects; this is Bergman without Berg- 
man. But it is also Bergman plus Au- 
gust. Like Fanny and Alexander, this 


film is both worshipful and critical of 


its heroes. Like Pelle, it sprawls on a 
canvas of long-ago wealth and want, 
love and anxiety. 

“Films begin with the human face,” 
Bergman said, and he filled his screen 
with the faces of many great actresses, 
from Bibi and Harriet Andersson to Liv 
Ullmann and Lena Olin. Even after retir- 
ing asa film director, Bergman was still 
an ace casting director. This time he in- 
sisted that Ostergren, who played the 
maid in Fanny and Alexander, be cast as 
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(Froler), at far left, and the Akerblom 





Anna, It is the film’s great coup. She is 
not exactly beautiful, but her conviction 
and radiance carry the story’s emotional 
burden: that such a woman could love 
such a man. The strength of her love is 
an almost mystical mystery that Berg- 
man dare not explain, or even under- 
stand, but is pleased to present. 

August must be doubly pleased that 
he acceded to Bergman’s request. In 
May the director was onstage at the 
Cannes Film Festival to receive the top 
prize for /ntentions. Standing next to 
him was the festival's Best Actress: his 
bride Pernilla Ostergren August. a 


The Political 
Right Stuff 





| TITLE: WHAT IT TAKES 


AUTHOR: RICHARD BEN CRAMER 
PUBLISHER: RANDOM HOUSE; 1,047 PAGES; 
$28 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Vie best look al 
presidential politics since Dan Quayle 


| was in the National Guard. 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 








OR ONCE THE DUST JACKET GETS 
it right: What It Takes “does for 
politicians what Tom Wolfe did 
for astronauts in The Right 
Stuff.” Left unsaid—and in this 1,047- 
page doorstop of an epic only the dust 
jacket is terse—was precisely Wolfe's 
accomplishment in he Right Stuff. 
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Wolfe took an event we all were certain 
we knew so well that it bored us to tears 
and convinced us that The Whole Thing 
Was a Lie. We had so internalized the 
public relations myths of the original 
Mercury astronauts that we had missed 
the real story. 

So too with Richard Ben Cramer’s 
artful reworking of the too-dispiriting- 
for-words 1988 presidential campaign. 
He achieves the near impossible by mak- 
ing us care—and vicariously relive—the 
failed and half-forgotien presidential 


CRAMER: Only an inspired storyteller could make 
readers want to relive the dispiriting 1988 campaign 


quests of Bob Dole, Dick Gephardt, Joe 
Biden and Gary Hart. He even mines a 
few fresh nuggets of insight about the 
oft-ridiculed campaign styles of George 
Bush and Michael Dukakis. 

Cramer, once a Pulitzer-Prizewin- 
ning foreign correspondent for the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, had the chutzpah to 
attempt the ultimate look-Ma-no-hands 
high-wire act as he searched for a fresh 
vantage point from which to look down 
on presidential politics. Though there 
are backstage meetings and tense stra- 
tegic debates, What /t Takes is not Theo- 


dore White's Making of the President se- | 


ries revisited. For one thing, Cramer 
views the overpaid and overpraised pa- 
rade of pollsters and media advisers as a 
comic chorus to be irreverently dis- 
missed as “wise guys,” “Big Guys,” 
“killers” and (his sobriquet for the Bush 
team) “White Guys.” Unlike the sainted 
Teddy White and the current crop of po- 
litical reporters who grew up on his 








mythmaking, Cramer loathes, not loves, 
the modern political process. 

Both the anger and the human sym- 
pathy that animate What /t Takes are 
rooted in this perception. Cramer be- 
lieves with some justice that the rituals 
of presidential politics (the sound-bite 
speeches, the handlers, the mind-numb- 
ing travel and the press claque with its 
self-aggrandizing agenda) end up blind- 
ing us to who the candidates actually are 
and what their life histories represent. 

| “I wanted to know not about the cam- 
paign, but about the 
campaigners,” Cramer 
explains in his intro- 
duction. For what fas- 
cinates him is “how 
people like us—with 
dreams and doubts, 
great talents and ordi- 
nary frailties—get to be 
people like them.” 
That is, what does it 
take to create a candi- 
date so driven in his 
pursuit of the White 
House that he jettisons 
family, friends, any 
semblance of privacy 
or normal human exis- 
tence on the altar of na- 
ked ambition? 

The _ sensitively 
wrought and, yes, con- 
troversial sections of 
the book are Cramer's 
loving portraits of Hart 
and Biden, the two Big 
Losers, the twin sin- 
ners driven from the 
fold by both their own 
folly and the blood lust 
of gotcha! journalism. 

As someone who covered Hart, I do not 
fully share Cramer’s unalloyed admira- 
tion for the former Colorado Senator's 
cool intellect and fabled New Ideas. As a 
typical voyeur, | was a tad disappointed 
by Cramer's tentative conclusion that 
maybe, just maybe, Hart was not guilty 
of anything more with Donna Rice than 
very heavy flirting. But as a reporter I 
winced with embarrassment over the 
accuracy of Cramer's fevered portrayal 
of the press pack during the final days: 
“Every incident of Hart-chase got hotter 
| ... blood pounding in the temples, bod- 
ies banging, elbows flying . . . and every 
| instant increased the visceral certainty 
that something huge, historic, horrible 
. . was happening! They had to do some- 
thing! They have to have at least a part 
if not, what were they doing? Who 
were they?” 

Biden, the accused plagiarist, the 
Delaware Senator who loved Neil Kin- 
nock's oratory neither wisely nor well, 
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HAD A BIRTHDAY CAKE. 


Ina place where bread is hard to 
come by, a cake isn’t even an option. 
Especially for a little girl in the streets. 

You can change all this. For just. 
$21 a month through our sponsorship 
program, you can ae eg Katya, 


ora child like her, with food, health 
care, clothing, education—and maybe 
even a birthday cake. Please help. 
peseeseeesesesseeeeeq 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept.T7K2, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 

1 wish to sponsor a boy, irl, in 


Asia, © Latin America, Middle East, 
Africa, USA, © Greatest Need 


1 will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year ©, the 
first month ©). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 


I can't sponsor, but will help $ _____ 


Please send me further information. 





Check Am. Express MasterCard ©) Visa 
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1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 
US gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


CALL TOLL FREE ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
24 HRS. A DAY *No risk 30-day return privilege. 


*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
800-872-5200 


*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 
A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 


*We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 
‘ou can't avoid noise pollution...but you can greatly 
reduce it with the new Marsona® Portable/ Travel 
Sound Conditioner. Smaller than most paperweights, 
it does a big job of sound conditioning, masking every- 
thing from the sporadic sounds of a snoring spouse to 
the steady roar of traffic. It puts the gentle patter of 
rain or the soft rush of a waterfall on your night table 
- or you can take it with you on your next business 
trip or travels! Blocks out unwanted sounds from 
noisy neighbors, televisions, stereos and nearby air- 
ports. Versatile and economical, it has a 6° cord and uses regular household current. Now, you 
can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact (5-1/4"x4-1/8°x2-1/4") and 
lightweight (1.2 Ibs.), it's ideal for home or travel. Travel case included. Mfr's 1-yr. Itd. warranty. 
UL listed. $99.95 #2830. International Travel Sound Conditioner equipped with dual-voltage 
capability for use with both foreign and domestic currents. $119.95 #4060. 





















CUSTOM BACK SUPPORT 





he Air Belt is designed to help you relieve 

and prevent back pain without restricting your 
movements. You can enjoy some activities that 
were once off-limits because of lower back pain. 
Simply squeeze the removable aspirator bulb to 
inflate belt for your individualized lumbar support. 
A unique system of air chambers gently applies 
pressure to help relax your muscles and encourage 
proper alignment of your lower back. The contoured shape is comfortable and flexible to allow you 
a full range of movement. You can walk, run, garden, play tennis, ski or just sit for hours in com- 
fort. Made of soft, breathable material to keep you cool and dry. Adjustable, hand-washable. 
$59.95 Medium (29°-35") #3590, Large (36"-41") #3600 or Extra Large (41"-50") #3605. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


D ating back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese Exercise Balls 
induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. Rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand stimulates fingers and acupuncture points, improving the 
circulation of vital energy throughout the body. They emit a distantly mys- 
terious chime, making them effective in relaxation and meditation. Sports 
enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health-conscious people every- 
where consider them great muscle conditioners. Arthritis sufferers can ben- 
efit from this gentle but challenging 
exercise. These treasured gifts were given 
to President and Mrs. Reagan while visiting 
China. Beautifully handcrafted, these 45mm. pol- 
ished chrome balls come in an exquisite silk brocade box. 


One set for $29.95 #1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705. — 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® , 800-872-5200 | 


* DEPT. TMER101; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item. 


















+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 





Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. | 





Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40....$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150.....$ 14.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 $150.01 to $200....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70... 8.95 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 
additional $7.50 per order. $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $250.....$ 21.95 
Canadian residents. we can only accept telephone orders. 
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comes alive as the most vivid and per- 
haps most unfairly wronged of the can- 
didates. The opening Biden scene is a 
classic: the would-be candidate and a 
pair of advisers from his stable of “ex- 
perts, gurus and self-appointed Raspu- 
tins” driving manically around Wil- 
mington in the darkness looking at 
dream houses, for Biden is as obsessed 
with real estate as he is with the presi- 
dency. When things turn sour for Biden, 
when the bleats of the non-stop news cy- 
cle suggest that his entire life is a lie, he 
still finds time to do something touching 
and human by visiting his high school 
alma mater to watch his son play foot- 
ball. At the game, Biden takes his old 
teachers aside, one by one, mostly 
priests, to tell them, “I want you to know 
I didn’t cheat ... I mean | didn’t forget 
what you taught me..." The book ends 
with Biden, who nearly died of a brain 
aneurysm in early 1988, looking hope- 
fully toward the future and musing, “If 
he lived long enough ... people would 
know, he never cheated in law school.” 

What about Bush, the ultimate sur- 
vivor, the single candidate who never 
questions the instructions of his han- 
dlers, the White Guys? Cramer's por- 
trait is adroit, detailed but, ultimately, 
not terribly surprising: Bush is the 
friendliest man in America, untroubled 
by ideas, motivated by a keen sense of 
duty and patrician noblesse oblige. 
There are telling details: Bush’s first 
written act as President-elect is to com- 
pose “the message for the annual 
Christmas card.” Where Cramer excels 
is in portraying Bush's sterile life inside 
the bubble—the Secret-Service-secure 
world of motorcades, advancemen, rope 
lines and step-by-step schedules that al- 
lowed the Vice President to travel half- 
way across the country and “never see 
one person who was not a friend or 
someone whose sole purpose it was to 
serve or protect him.” To Cramer, the 
bubble and all the trappings that come 
with it have left Bush an empty shell, a 
man you could look square in the eye 
and discover that “there was ... no one 
home.” 

It is tempting to conclude that What 
It Takes should be read—and despite its 
heft, the prose is a joyous journey—as a 
primer for the 1992 campaign. But Ross 
Perot, win or lose, has changed all that; 
the rise of easy access talk TV is likely to 
curtail permanently the madcap media- 
market frenzy of campaign travel. So, in 
a sense, Cramer has created a monu- 
ment to a world that no longer exists—a 
perfect-pitch rendering of the emotions, 
the intensity, the anguish and the empti- 
ness of what may have been the last nor- 
mal two-party campaign in American 
history. a 




















we can't dance 


FEATURING THE TRACKS 
“| CAN'T DANCE," "NO SON OF MINE," 
“HOLD ON MY HEART" AND 
“DRIVING THE LAST SPIKE.” 
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ON TOUR THIS SUMMER! 


PRODUCED BY GENESIS AND NICK DAVIS MANAGEMENT: TONY SMITH/HIT & RUN MUSIC LTD. 


ON ATLANTIC...CASSETTES AND COMPACT DISCS 
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Your TERRITORY Is GETTING BIGGER. 
Your STAFF Is GETTING SMALLER. 


Your STOMACH Is CHURNING. 


As You STARE out the office window at the 
stream of taillights heading home, you remember. You 














remember all the sweat you put into building your 
business. You remember all the pressure you put yourself 
through to get customers. You remember thinking it 
would change. It did. Now there's more of it. At a time 
when breaking even is tough, you wonder how you can 
afford to grow. Looking at the picture of your kids on your 
desk, you wonder how you can afford not to. 


CUSTOMERS want everything from you-except 
excuses. So you need to make sure you keep them 
happy-and still watch the bottom line. Thats why you 
need WatsSaver™ service from Southern Bell. 

It can help your small business reach new 
customers without having to reach too deep into your 
pockets. Because it may help you save more money on 
long distance calls within your calling zone-even more 
than traditional WATS lines. 

WatsSaver service can help you save time, too. 
Because it gives every phone in your office simultaneous 
access, so there's no waiting for an open line. Plus, it 
works on the lines you already have. Find out how 
WatsSaver service can help your small business save more time and money. Call 1 800 522-2355. No, it won't 
make your customers less demanding. It will just make meeting their demands a little easier. 


Make Doinc Business A Toucn EASIER! 


Southern Bell’ 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 
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The Next 
Incarnation 


CALL THEM THE EVER-SHRINKING GROUP. 
In their earliest days the B-52S were a 
quintet riding the new-wave crest, but 
the death of guitarist Ricky Wilson and 
the recent resignation of vocalist Cindy 
Wilson have dwindled the group to a 
trio. Still, as their seventh album, Good 
Stuff, demonstrates, their talent has by 
no means diminished. What were once 
“rapid-fire three-way vocals,” as singer 
Kate Pierson calls them, are now back- 
and-forth dialogues between Pierson 
and Fred Schneider. Familiar motifs 
abound: hot pants, uros and mother 
earth. The music on the album is just as 
colorful as its cover design, with lyrics 
full of sex and in-your-face politics. And, 
in true B-52s fashion, still as infectious, 
each tune inspiring a hip-shaking jig. 


League of His Own 
SPARKY SMITH (JOE MANTEGNA) IS A 
hotheaded baseball manager who loses 
his job with the Seattle Mariners and 
winds up coaching a squad of inept Rus- 
sians. But THE COMRADES OF SUMMER is 
more than just a Slavic Bad News Bears. 
Shot in the former Soviet Union, the nBo 
film nicely mixes savvy baseball comedy 
with post-cold war satire: Sparky has to 
scrounge for equipment on the black 
market, holds practices in a cavernous 
warehouse and listens sadly to Voice of 
America broadcasts as his Mariners 
head for the World Series. (It's a fanta- 
sy.) Mantegna is delightfully dour, and 
the film knows its capabilities: it doesn’t 
swing for the fences, but gets a lot of 
sharp singles. 


Rash Impulses 

WITHOUT AIDING JESSE HELMS, MIGHT 
one advise performance artists that 
there are worthier topics than graphic 
details of sexual awakening? David 
Drake’s THE NIGHT LARRY KRAMER 
KISSED ME comes from a radicalized gay 
who is too busy satirizing cruising in 
bars and gyms to define the thinking 
that shaped him. Josh Kornbluth’s RED 














MUSIC: The B-52s are reduced in 
number but not in talent 


























Th A : 


CINEMA: Stowe and Russell get 
some weird forms of police attention 


















BOOKS: Stephen King returns from 
the crypt to dig a little deeper 
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DIAPER BABY is less ably performed yet 
livelier because it recounts a more exot- 
ic upbringing—as a son of doctrinaire 
U.S. communists. But Kornbluth barely 
hints at his own political evolution after 
an eye-opening trip to Russia, while 
devoting queasily explicit minutes to 
losing his virginity. Both off-Broadway 
shows squander serious opportunities 
in exchange for laughs or titillation. 


Portrait of a 

Psycho in Blue 
UNLAWFUL ENTRY IS A MOVIE JUST WAIT- 
ing to be denounced by some presidential 
candidate. It's not completely anticop, 
but a desperate pol could read it that 
way. Rogue Los Angeles bluecoat Pete 
Davis (Ray Liotta) has some very weird 
ideas about protecting and serving Mi- 
chael and Karen Carr (Kurt Russell and 
Madeleine Stowe). He comes to investi- 
gate a burglary at their house and stays 
to hit on her and harass him, after Mi- 
chael sees through his bulletproof vest of 
politesse to the psychopath beneath. Liot- 
ta's chilly boyishness is hypnotic. Jona- 
than Kaplan's film isa little distant and a 
lot manipulative, as it reminds some of 
us paranoiacs that you don’t have to be 
Rodney King to get more police attention 
than you really want or need. 


Tost oe take 


STEPHEN KING RETURNS FROM THE 
crypt with GERALD’S GAME (Viking; 
$23.50) his 27th novel. The game begins 
on an average day in an airy summer 
house in Maine. Jessie Burlingame 
agrees to let her husband Gerald try a 
little bedtime bondage, but somewhere 
along the line he gets nasty—and so does 
she, dispensing a vicious kick that leads 
to a fatal heart attack. Here lies Gerald, 
and so does Jessie, cuffed to the bed- 
stead as a mad dog scratches at the door. 
Meanwhile, her mind and memory play 
hideous tricks, as the ghosts of her sexu- 
ally abused childhood rise up to terror- 
ize her. This is the old Helpless Woman 
in the Haunted House number, but re- 
freshed by a combination King has rare- 
ly used before: subtle plotting and acute 
psychological insight. 














With some animals, the mothers protect the young. But with 
musk oxen, a species u ith a varying and often bw rate of 
reproduction, the entire herd encirc les the young and will fight 


to the death to protect them 


Some Groups Protect The Individual 
Better’ Than Others. 


The problem with many small business insurance plans is that they treat 
everyone in the group the same, instead of recognizing individual needs. Needs that 
constantly change throughout life. 

But at the Mutual of Omaha Companies, we've always believed that insurance 
coverage should be flexible enough to keep pace with changes in your needs. Even if 
you re part ofa group. 

That's why we've designed insurance programs for small businesses that can be 
tailored to suit the individual as well as the company. lo evolve and change as your 
needs do. Yet keep an eye on costs. 

Our small business insurance draws from our full line of medical, life, disability, 
dental, and retirement plans. It not only covers those things in life that are 
predictable. But also prepares forthe unexpected. 

It'san approach that seems only natural from a 
company witha history of concern for our changing world, 
A company that believes being part ofa group doesn’t 


have to mean losing your individuality. i 
Companies 


Protecting You InWays No One EverThought Of Before’ 








Laura Lives! 


“HOURS AND HOURS AND HOURS 
of lying perfectly still” is how ac- 
tress SHERYL LEE recalls her role 
as the corpse of beauty queen 
Laura Palmer, washed ashore in 
the television town of Twin Peaks. 
It was better playing Laura in 
Twin Peaks: Fire Walk with Me, a 
movie prequel to events in the TV 
tale due in August. “We're not 
censored—Laura did walk on the 
wild side, and it's a lot wilder in 
the film. And I'm alive; that’s a 
huge advantage right there.” 





Prodigal Sailor 
YET ANOTHER MAN NAMED TED 
Turner is making waves by sail- 
ing them. Pro yachtsman TED 
(Teddy) TURNER Iv—son of Ted 
Ill, media king and 1977 Ameri- 
ca’s Cup capturer—is gearing up 
for his toughest saltwater safari 
yet: next year's Whitbread Round 
the World Race. He ditched a ca- 
reer in Dad’s TV empire for the 
privilege of circling the globe 
in a 60-ft. boat—without regret: 
“The phones don't ring. You 
don’t have to fight moving traf- 
fic.” Dad’s new wife Jane Fonda, 
the younger Turner observes, 
isn’t really sailing material. Ah, 
but can Teddy smile and exercise 
at the same time? 


“SIVA WNNOWS 
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By MICHAEL QUINN 


TIME 
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| Fall from Olympus 


“I'VE ALWAYS HAD TO DIVIDE MY FOCUS,” SAYS 
Barcelona-bound Olympic athlete Carl Lewis. “This 
will be the first time I won't have to.” In truth, the 
American track star, now vying for the gold in the 
long jump, could have lived with a little divided fo- 
| cus. But at the U.S. Olympic trials in New Orleans, 
Lewis washed out of the 100-and 200-m races, part of 
an epidemic of defeat that afflicted some of Ameri- 
ca’s most gifted athletes, including four world cham- 
pions. Observes Lewis: “The most frustrating thing 
is that DAN O'BRIEN, who should be in Barcelona, is 
not going at all.” Decathloner O'Brien lost a spot on 
the U.S. team following three flubbed voyages over 
the bar in the pole-vaulting event. The day’s biggest 
loser: Reebok athletic shoes. Their $25 million “Dan 
and Dave” ad campaign was pegged to the progress 
of O’Brien and fellow decathlete Dave Johnson to- 
ward the Summer Games. The campaign will contin- 


ue—but inevitably focusing more on “and Dave.” 
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Warp Factor 
Nine Career 

FOR WILLIAM SHATNER, THE 
character of Captain James Tibe- 
rius Kirk, macho master of the fu- 
ture-faring starship /nterprise, 
has become far mofre than a mov- 
ie and TV role: it’s an industry. 
The latest Kirkiana: Shatner’s 
memoirs, sold for a_ celestial 
$750,000. Publishing is one area 
where Shatner has gone before: 
his 7ekwar science-fiction books 
are set in a non-Star Trek future 
but clearly trade on the actor's 
name. Plans are in the works to 
turn 7ekwar into a TV series. At 
least a quarter of the episodes are 
to star and be directed by the en- 
terprising Shatner. 





’ a) 
Lehrer’s Stage 
BY NIGHT HE IS A TALKING HEAD 
on pss’s policy powwow, The 
MacNeil/Lehrer Report. But from 
time to time JIM LEHRER is seized 
by a strange compulsion and be- 
comes a writer. His latest ef- 
fort: The Will and Bart Show, a 
play depicting two former Wash- 
ingtonians spar- + 
ring on TV news ! 
programs. “I had 
put my writing 
halfway on the back 
burner. But after 
my heart attack, | 
realized, ‘Hey, I 
don't know how 
much longer I have 
to live; I have to get 
on with it.” The 
Will and Bart Show opened last 
week at the Williamstown The- 
ater Festival in Massachusetts, a 
frequent stop for future hits. 
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MICHAEL WITTE FOR TIME 


Charles Krauthammer 





Ross Perot and the 
Call-In Presidency 


'T IS CONVENTIONAL USAGE TO REFER TO ROSS PEROT AS A 

third-party candidate. In fact, he is nothing of the sort. Un- 

like the classic third-party candidates—say, Strom Thur- 

mond and Henry Wallace, who in 1948 formed right- and 
left-wing offshoots of a real political party (the Democrats)— 
Perot represents no party. He does not even pretend to. 

Perot is a one-man band. The fact that one man alone could 
have had such a meteoric rise begs explanation. Yes, the coun- 
try is disgusted with Washington gridlock. Yes, both parties 
have put up maddening mediocrities. Yes, America lionizes ty- 
coons and is occasionally seized with the belief that they—Hen- 
ry Ford, assorted Rockefellers, most recently Lee Ilacocca—can 
save the country. And, yes, Perot has $100 million to blow. 

But the Perot phenomenon signifies something larger, 
deeper. It signifies a geologic change in American politics: the 
growing obsolescence of the great institutions—the political 
parties, the Establishment media, the Congress—that have 
traditionally stood between the governors and the governed. 
The traditional way to achieve and wield power in America is 
to tame or charm or capture these institutions. Perot’s genius 
was to realize that for the first time in history, technology 
makes it possible to bypass them. Win or lose, knowing or not, 
Perot is the harbinger of a new era of direct democracy. 

First Perot bypassed the parties. He has no use for them, 
except as foils for his own pristine independence. He deigned 
to enter not a single primary, and yet was hailed by exit polls 
as the winner of California's. 

As for the media, he realized that the proliferation of out- 
lets has created a new game: a way to reach the American peo- 
ple directly, without the mediation of Dan Rather and the New 
York Times. The Perot campaign owed much of its amazing 
start to its call-in, soft-news-show launch, which allowed it to 
get its message out unfiltered. 

And as for Congress, Perot promises to bypass it and go di- 
rectly to the American people in the “electronic town hall”— 
Nightline with President Perot playing Ted Koppel. It is here, 








says Perot, that the American people will, in direct commu- 
nion with the leader, solve those knotty problems that have 
eluded a clumsy, corrupt Congress. 

Coming two-way TV technology will one day make it possi- 
ble for Perot’s town hall to be more than a glorified national 
talk show. It could be a place where, as in the original New 
England town hall, people don’t just talk but vote. For bomb- 
ing Baghdad, press 1. For continued sanctions, press 2. For 
punting until next week's show, press 3. 

In 1789 the Founders contrived a deliberately cumber- 
some political system (elected representatives, separated 
powers, bicameral legislature, indirect election of the Presi- 
dent) to make sure that popular passions were filtered before 
they could explode into national action. Over the next two cen- 
turies, party and press evolved as additional filters between 
rulers and ruled. Now, announces the Perot phenomenon, 
these filters face technological obsolescence. 

Take the parties. They arose in the 19th century as a two- 
way transmission belt. They gathered grass-roots sentiment 
and sent it up to the governing élites, who in turn used them to 
mobilize an otherwise unreachable mass electorate. A century 
ago you needed party rallies and precinct captains to get the 
message out. In the age of television and satellites, you don't. 

Little wonder that the parties are moribund, that party affil- 
iation is so brittle, that congressional candidates are now politi- 
cal entrepreneurs beholden to no one. The party convention has 
become positively quaint. Traditionally it was here that the el- 
ders gathered to pick their presidential candidates. That role 
having long since been forfeited to the primaries, the parties 
have turned the convention into a made-for-TV show. Perot un- 
derstands that this new contraption—parties manipulating me- 
dia to send out the parties’ message under cover of “news”—is 
Rube Goldberg inefficiency. Why not let one man go on Larry 
King and send the message out himself, directly? 

Big Media? The democratization of communications, from 
CNN to MTV to C-SPAN, means that these dinosaurs can now be 
bypassed. Congress? A fen of stagnant waters, a den of special 
interests. To the town hall! 

Of course the electronic town hall, like the other trappings 
of direct techno-democracy, is an illusion. A New England 
town hall works because the town is small. Real interaction 
between people, between governors and governed, is possible. 
In a vast continental nation like the U.S., it is not. Mass elec- 
tronic communication is really one-way communication, top- 
down. For the practiced performer the call-in show is the most 
easily manipulated forum. 

It is precisely because direct democracy is such a manipu- 
latable sham that every two-bit Mussolini adopts it as his own. 
Pomp and plebiscites. The Duce and the people. No need for 
the messy stuff in between. Not for nothing did the Founders 
abhor direct democracy. They knew it to be a highway to 
tyranny. 

The American experiment has always been an experiment 
in democratic indirectness. The people do not get instant grat- 
ification for their political wants. They have them filtered 
first. The passing of these filtering institutions may be inevita- 
ble, but it is no cause for celebration. The parties, Big Media 
and Congress are, Lord knows, unwieldy, obtrusive and often 
offensive. But they're all we've got. Until we find something 
else to stand between us and the maximum leader, we should 
be loath to throw them away. a 
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The Powells Were Rather Impressed 
With Our Memorial Day Service. 


Meet Eugene and Mary 
Jo Powell of Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Over last 
Memorial weekend, they 
had a rather memorable 
experience while travelling 
cross-country. At a Toyota 
dealer, may we add. 

You see, they were taking 
the scenic route, somewhere 
around Kingman, Arizona. 
It was there that the Powells 


took their 199] Toyota Cressida 
to a Toyota dealer for its reg- 

ular service. And wtige 
where they met a te shnician 
named “Ray.’ 

Ray gave a meticulous 
inspection. He c _— iged the 
oil. Installed a filter. Checked 
the tires. He even removed 
1 the radiator grill. 








service, attention and regard 
that made the Powells feel 
right at home. 

And if you think we work 
that hard on Memorial week- 
end, you should see us on 


Labor Day. 


PARTS & 
SERVICE 


“1 love what you do for me” 


G& TOYOTA 





1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nic. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


